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Art. 1—YOUTH ‘SERVICE.’ 


THOSE who are able to accept the view that the State 
must provide for the citizen will find no reason to quarrel 
with the Board of Education White Paper on ‘ The Youth 
Service After The War.’ Others who believe that the 
State depends upon the citizen and can only flourish on 
the backs of independent self-respecting individuals will 
be less happy about this Report of the Youth Advisory 
Council. Quite apart from the interests of youth, this 
document is a notable and salutary exposition of the 
inherent weakness of the bureaucratic method. In dis- 
cussing control of some trade or industry, the non- 
technical reader is at a disadvantage because of his 
ignorance of the trade or industry concerned ; when dis- 
cussing youth, there is no such handicap and debate can 
be centred on the proposed machinery of control. There 
is perhaps the chief value of this particular Report, for 
in exposing the impotence of any Government device for 
controlling youth, it should make clear, to even the least 
informed, the nature of the difficulties of Government 
control of other things. 

Of all social problems, that concerned with youth 
naturally takes precedence, for upon its right solution 
depends, not perhaps everything, but almost everything 
that will happen in the next few decades. It is our youth 
who will prepare the way for peace, or for the next war 
to be fought by their children, just as the youth of 1914-18 
prepared the way for the struggle in which their offspring 
is now engaged. There are, indeed, few problems ahead 
of us, the settlement of which does not depend upon the 
wisdom applied, or the opportunities offered, to youth 
and for that reason this pa White Paper is to be 
welcomed. 

My father started work as an office boy at the age of 
eleven in 1861, his wages being five shillings a week. I 
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started work at the age of fifteen in 1890, as an office boy 
in my father’s business, and also received the appropriate 
wage for an office boy, five shillings a week ; from which 
it will be gathered that five shillings in 1890 was approxi- 
mately the equal of five shillings in 1861. In point of 
fact, my five shillings was worth a little more than my 
father’s, for the price of a much wider variety of com- 
modities and amenities was lower in 1890 than in 1861. 
At neither date was there available for youth, as such, 
any service or advantage for which youth itself or its 
parents did not pay some part of the expense, for common 
opinion held that which cost nothing to be worth nothing. 
Clubs, polytechnics, institutes, societies, and organisa- 
tions, were not there in the great profusion of these times, 
but at least it can be said that their inadequacy was not 
then generally recognised. In every one of them from 
the Penny Reading upwards, the costs were provided, 
partly out of the five shilling wage, partly from voluntary 
contributions, but chiefly, as it now appears, from the 
voluntary work and service widely and freely given to 
this type of endeavour. A perusal of the thirty-two pages 
of this Report will show how far we have travelled from 
that world of ideas to the current conception of the 
position and duties of youth and the responsibilities of 
society and especially the State towards youth. 

The Youth Advisory Council has been at some sine 
to discover the views of youth and this is perhaps as 
difficult as any part of the ground so well covered. 
Several suggestions are made to provide for the inclusion 
of young persons in the numerous new committees, con- 
ferences, councils, and authorities, recommended by the 
Report. No mention, however, is made of one paramount 
deficiency or handicap from which modern youth cannot 
escape. There is to-day no living person under forty 
years of age who has any personal, practical experience of 
living in a state of liberty, such as was enjoyed prior to 
the outbreak of the last war. Every one may not regard 
that as a drawback; those who can remember what 
British liberty meant prior to 1914 may be pardoned if 
they take another view. To give only one illustration 
and again from my personal experience; as a young 
man and in middle age I was a fairly well travelled 
person, I roamed, at my pleasure, about Europe, had no 
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need of a passport and was never challenged on any 
frontier, on entering or leaving any country, by any one. 
Similar illustrations could be given in connection with 
anything which youth desires to do, to buy, to sell, to 
read, to know and, above all, to hear. I was nearly fifty 
before my ears were plugged with an official microphone, 
and was thus able to hear on absolutely level terms every 
side of any subject or argument in which I cared to take 
an interest. I had at least the chance of an independent 
mind and am bold enough to doubt whether any human 
being who for twenty years past has perforce listened to 
one point of view, has heard nothing that was not thought 
good by Lord Reith or his successors, can claim any such 
independence of mind. 

There are other general observations that. should be 
made by way of an introduction to the study of this 
Government Paper on Youth Service. It accepts in 
almost every line and paragraph the view that youth 
should ‘take’ not ‘ give.’ There are here and there, 
sometimes only by inference, suggestions that the re- 
cipients of these various services should pay minor sub- 
scriptions or fees, but the tone of the Report as a whole 
begs this vital question. The only consideration seems 
to be whether some sort of service is thought to be good 
for youth, whether youth would like to have it, whether 
it would be good from the State point of view—that is the 
State as understood by the Youth Advisory Council— 
but no suggestion that youth must pay in cash or in any 
other way. In this respect the Advisory Council has 
fallen into perfect line with what I believe to be one of 
the major errors of our time. Youth is studied and 
reported upon in much the same way that other Councils 
and Committees have studied and reported upon workers. 
Modern thought concerns itself with what the worker 
desires or thinks he wants, with what is good or is supposed 
to be good for him, with ways and means of providing 
him with this, that and the other, and tends to ignore the 
only conceivable purpose of any worker, which is to do 
the work and deliver the product for the benefit of some- 
body else. The nineteenth century took a very different 
view and built its social structure on the well-being of the 
consumer. Seeing that all of us, whether youth or before 
or beyond, are all consumers, the nineteenth century 
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looked after the whole and while the work of that glorious 
period was never completed, it did achieve a spectacular | 
advance on the part of the whole and avoided many 
difficult questions which arise when thought is narrowed 
down to the well-being of some section, class, grade, 
or age. : 

This Report aims at making adequate arrangements 
to provide youth with such services as are thought to be 
good or congenial and adequate to the making of good 
citizens, but fails to define the good citizen. Sharp 
differences of opinion exist as to whether a young person 
who throughout the most impressionable years has been 
able to pick and choose between a large variety of free 
services is likely to make a better citizen than the young 
person who has had to consider the cost of such services, 
the sources from which the cost has come, the main- 
- tenance of the people who have lived by providing the 
services, and in general the personal obligation to give as 
good as one gets. The subject is an enormous one and 
cannot be disposed of in a paragraph. I merely mention 
it because of the highly significant fact that this Report, 
comprehensive as it purports to be, simply ignores the 
matter. The theory is accepted that youth is there and 
must be provided for whether it is a matter of education, 
of feeding, of health, of recreation, of clothes, or of 
holidays. This Advisory Council says in effect that our 
youth must grow into manhood without any obligation 
to say, ‘ Thank you,’ to anybody, for the provision of all 
these things. 

The Council goes out of its way here and there in this 
Report to mention the home and the parent. One or 
two paragraphs could be quoted to show that in the 
opinion of the Council the home is of paramount import- 
ance and the parent an indispensable necessity, for 
example : 


‘We want each one of them to come to see that the 
fullest life, both for himself and for his community, demands 
that he should recognise duties and responsibilities as well as 
enjoy rights and benefits. We want to see them all grounded 
in the principal loyalties of a sound civilisation: their loyalty 
to God, to King and Country, to their family, to their neigh- 
bour, and to their unit of livelihood. We believe that bring- 
ing up our young people to practise these loyalties will give 
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disciplined freedom to society and yield what is due to — 
the individual and the community.’ 


This is excellent, but when read as part of the document 
as a whole can only be described as lip service, for every- 
thing else in the Report dispenses absolutely with both 
_ home and father and mother. 

I would myself have given this document another 
title. I would name it in the more explanatory manner 
of bygone days, ‘ A Dissertation on the Professionalisation 
of Good Works,’ a subject which I need hardly say is not 
mentioned in its pages, but with which every other line 
is really concerned. This Youth Service—a phrase, by 
the way, invented by the Board of Education as the first 
step towards a Youth Ministry—is the logical outcome of 
much that has been happening since the days when we 
were really proud of our voluntary services and really 
devoted to the voluntary principle. In the old voluntary 
services there was a great deal of competition which was 
good and a great deal of overlapping which was bad. 
There arose a sophisticated form of pauperism highly 
skilled in running from one voluntary organisation to 
another and drawing benefits from both. Out of that 
abuse came the Charity Organisation Society which, I 
believe, was the first attempt to bring anything in the 
nature of order into social service. Without depreciating 
in the least the valuable work of the C.O.S., it did provide 
the first openings for social workers who desired to make 
a profession of good work and make a living out of it. 
In later years the National Council of Social Service has 
built up an enormous organisation covering all classes 
and all districts in the best bureaucratic fashion, and 
while doing much to promote voluntary service has also 
done a very great deal to encourage professionalism and 
to mix it wisely with the purely voluntary. There is 
little to criticise so far, but in an age when the bureaucrat 
considers himself called upon to have his finger on every 
_ detail of life, the danger is obvious. This war, like all 
wars, has given the bureaucrat his opportunity and at the 
moment, with a vast extension of social services neces- 
_sitated by the whole upheaval, good works are, for the 
most part, monopolised by those whose salaries come 
from the public purse. Here again is a very big question 
incapable of adequate treatment in a few sentences. But 
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the question ought to be in mind when passing judgment 
on this Report of the Youth Advisory Council. If it is 
the fact that a new profession is arising, with youth as its 
raw material, offering safe positions to those who adopt it, 
then care will be needed to guard against the possibility 
of Youth Services emerging, not so much from any proved 
need on the part of youth as from the natural and proper 
desire to promote the interests of the new trade or pro- 
fession. 

Healthy youth should surely be concerned with its 
own future, and a main pre-occupation of its parents 
should be the study of its aptitudes and qualities with a 
view to the adoption of a calling in which perchance may 
be found both usefulness and contentment. An opposite 
view, however, is taken by the Youth Advisory Council. 


‘ All the partners concerned, the local education autho- 
rities, employers, organised labour, the Ministry of Labour, 
must unite to enable all young people and their parents to 
obtain skilled industrial guidance, both on first entry into 
employment and subsequently. We recommend that the law 
be amended to make the exercise of Choice of Employment 
powers a statutory obligation of the local education authority. 
Until this is done, advisory committees under the adminis- 
tration of the Ministry of Labour should continue to include 
members of the local education authority. Members of Local 
Youth Committees should also be included, so that there may 
be experienced and qualified persons able to see the work and 
the leisure activities of these young men and women as a 
connected whole.’ 


The use of the word ‘ partners’ to describe authorities 
and Ministries is an indication of the skill of the drafters 


_ of the Report ; neither the young people nor their parents 


are, however, admitted to this partnership of powers 
whose purpose is to use them as the raw materials of its 
trade. The highest significance must be attached to the 
proposal to make ‘Choice of Employment powers’ a 
statutory obligation of the local education authority ; 
coupled with the Beveridge proposal to direct the worker 
to authorised work and the aspiration of the Labour 
Exchanges to control all employment, it presents a threat 
to our liberties that should not pass unchallenged. 

In the last paragraph which they call a footnote, the 
Youth Advisory Council, with, no doubt, the best inten- 
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tions, raise the most contentious question of them all. 
They plead for, ‘ the discovery of a post-war purpose for 
our young people.’ Lenin, then Mussolini, and last of all 
Hitler, all discovered a pre-war purpose for their young 
people and we are reaping the results to-day. These 
three great figures all set out to do for youth almost 
exactly what is now proposed by the new Youth Service. 
It is not suggested that the authors of this Report are 
engaged in a conspiracy such as that which filled the 
minds of some of these dictators, but motives are some- 
times not so important as results. Those who care to 
wade through the voluminous pages of the official ‘ Hitler 
Germany ’ will there discover, in rather more practical 
form, every suggestion that this Advisory Council now 
advances. What the dictators did, and what this Council 
will do, unless we are warned in advance, is to create a 
generation which looks to the State rather than to God, 
which regards itself as the children of the State rather 
than the children of its parents, which thinks of itself as 
part of a State organisation and which will march in- 
evitably to the end of any system which glorifies the 
State—to war. The post-war purpose of the youth we 
want should be to serve God and his fellow man realising 

always the need to justify himself or herself by the use 
of an individual conscience and not by the possession of 
certificates, chits, tabs, and forms, to be obtained only at 
the appropriate office and according to the letter of the 

regulations. 

: It was Circular No. 1486 of Nov. 27, 1939, issued on 
the Board of Education to local education authorities 
which started the notion of a national Youth Service. 
Within three months of the outbreak of war the Board of 
Education was authorised to take in hand, ‘the social 
and physical development of boys and girls between the 
ages of fourteen and twenty, who have ceased full-time 
education.’ The problem, says the Circular, ‘ has for 
long been neglected in this country,’ and the Board of 
Education, not improperly, saw in the new Service of 
Youth an opportunity to extend its activities during and 
after the period of the war. Circular No. 1486 is typical 
of many such circulars issued by Government departments 
to explain to local authorities how those authorities with 
the aid of the Government can expand their functions 
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and their work in what is supposed to be the public 
interest. Critics of the ability of the Government to do 
many of the things suggested, or to justify most of the 
claims to be able to do them, will find full confirmation of 
their views in this Circular No. 1486. Issued over four 
year ago its first result was the appointment of the Youth 
Advisory Council, and that Council now publishes its 
conclusions recommending, like all these bodies, that 
further bodies should be set up to further explore the 
matter. The argument is familiar to individualists who 
say that even if the purpose is good, the need admitted, 
and the intention sincere, Government and authority are 
seldom the right instruments to employ for the achieve- 
ment of the aims inview. This Circular, now more than 
four years old, makes the categorical statement that, ‘ the 
Government are determined to prevent the recurrence during 
this war of the social problem which arose during the last.’ 
They have accordingly decided that the Board of Educa- 
tion shall undertake a direct responsibility for youth wel- 
fare. ‘A National Youth Committee has been appointed 
which has already taken practical steps to deal with the 
immediate difficulties arising out of the present abnormal 
conditions.’ At the time it was made, that statement 
was very widely welcomed especially by those who had 
still to be disillusioned on the practical powers of the 
State. 

The futility of the Government determination to pre- 
vent the recurrence of the social problem is exposed at 
every street corner for all to see. Four years after this 
brave show of determination a recognised authority © 
writing in a public journal called attention to a ‘ terrible 
problem.’ I quote two paragraphs from one of the most 
thoughtful and disturbing articles I have recently read. 
It is from the able pen of Miss Ann Temple and was 
published in ‘ The Daily Mail’ of Oct. 18, 1943. : 


‘The effect of the smashing-up of home life is showing 
now. Boys and girls of school age are running amok ; girls. 
of sixteen sit in pubs and drink with the soldiers who have 
picked them up; young women think it funny to be drunk 
in public; young men encourage them not only to drink but 
to be what they impertinently call broad-minded.”” 

‘That is what we see now. But don’t let us forget those 
hidden results of the loss of control and the lowering of 
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standards that are going to poison with the hideous aftermaths 
of social diseases innocent lives in the future—to the third 
and fourth generation.’ 


Such an article might have been written twenty-five years 
ago, although with less emphasis, for the social problem 
of the last war was not of the size created by this one. 
Mobilisation for the army brought with it the usual social 
evils, but mobilisation of the whole population for every 
conceivable purpose has multiplied those evils pro- 
portionately. 

: The Government was to be commended when in 
November 1939 it announced its determination, ‘ to pre- 
vent the recurrence during this war of the social problem 
which arose during the last.’ But the Government was 
not to be commended in its acceptance of the bureaucratic 
blindness which fondly imagined that the machinery of 
Government could do very much about the matter. The 
Government would have been better advised to employ 
skilled propagandists to awaken the sense of responsi- 
bility in the breasts of parents and to arouse the individual 
spiritual qualities of the young. The Churches, which in 
later years have fallen for the fashion and placed in- 
numerable committees between the individual and his 
God, would in wiser times have taken more active and 
practical action. Surely the personal and spiritual appeal 
could have been made at a time when the conscience of 
the nation and every single citizen was very sensitive to 
the difference between right and wrong. When historians 
come to deal with this war they will not fail to notice a 
definite deterioration in our traditional, national attitude, 
for there has, all through, been a minimum of talk and 
thought about Right versus Might. Our minds have been 
diverted by discussions on ideologies, New Worlds, 
material benefit and comfort for all, and the glorious task 
of upholding the Right, a task with which the name of 
Britain has been associated for centuries, has been sub- 
ordinated to material aims and objects. This alteration 
cannot be entirely disassociated from the appearance in 
places of power of a large proportion of persons who make 
no pretence to any religious associations, who never speak 
of spiritual things, who in all their words and actions deny 
the importance of the individual soul and whose lives 
have been devoted to the business of organising the 
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remnants of any sense of personal responsibility out of 
the minds of all. | 

No surprise will therefore be experienced when it is 
found that the National Youth Committee, after four 
years of labour to give effect to the determination of the 
Government, now recommends the creation of more 
elaborate machinery for the further debate and considera- 
tion of the matter. The White Paper recommends the 
setting up of local Youth Committees which are not to 
have any powers or to do anything practical, but are to 
be established, to quote the official jargon, ‘in the hope 
that they may be of some assistance to authorities.’ The 
cynic—and who is not a cynic in these days ?—-will smile 
at the use of the word ‘ authorities ’ for, of course, these 
authorities have little authority, they can merely refer 
their problems to superior authority which will in turn 
hand them on to the central authority, the Board of 
Education itself. These Youth Committees, says the 
Appendix, must not be too large to impede, ‘ speedy and 
effective action,’ but, on the other hand, should be repre- 
sentative of all the interests concerned. Each Committee 
should consist of a Chairman and Vice-Chairman, 
appointed by the local education authority, one of whom 
should be from the voluntary side, six representatives of 
the local education authority, two representatives of 
minor local authorities, two representatives of the prin- 
cipal voluntary organisations, two representatives chosen 
by other voluntary youth organisations in the area, two 
representatives of teachers, two representatives of re- 
ligious denominations and philanthropic bodies, two re- 
presentatives of local civic and industrial life, and four 
representatives of public health, juvenile employment and 
similar services. Conferences are to be called to which 
all youth organisations may be invited in the case of 
counties ; the counties are to consult the Standing Con- 
ference of Juvenile Organisations, minor local authorities, 
and youth committees in the boroughs and urban dis- 
tricts. It may be found ‘desirable to set up separate 
local Youth Committees in the areas covered by Part III 
local education authorities and minor local authorities,’ 
for the purpose of delegating the ‘ work.’ | 

Dr Addison, when Minister of Reconstruction in the 
last phases of the last war, beat every record up to that 
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time and is supposed to have appointed a thousand com- 
mittees a month. That record is left far behind by the 
Youth Advisory Council, and seeing that a score of 
Ministries apart from the Board of Education is planning 
on similar lines, another new profession looms on the 
horizon. Already many of those who attend these com- 
mittees are provided with their expenses and the next 
step to subsistence allowances and from there to salaries 
can be foreseen. _ 

Meanwhile boys and girls of school age run amok ; 
girls of sixteen sit in pubs and drink with the soldiers who 
have picked them up; and all the preparations for ‘ the 
hideous aftermaths . ... to the third and fourth genera- 
tion,’ are there for all to see. | 

An interesting side-light on the possibilities of this 
planning, organising, authoritarian age, is thrown by the 
suggestions that these Youth Committees must have a 
hand in the housing problem and that town planning can 
only be effective if the youth point of view is fully con- 
sidered. Paragraph 41 visualises local Youth Com- 
mittees which will advise local education authorities and 
have the power to interfere with local planning and 
housing schemes. The effect of this suggestion must, of 
course, be to hold up all plans and building still further, 
for Youth Committees are far from being the only busy- 
bodies pegging out claims to have a finger in the planning 
pie. Clause (ii) of paragraph 41, exposes the hand of the 
Board of Education, for it lays down that, ‘ the appro- 
priate Ministry, before giving its approval to planning or 
housing schemes, shall consult the Board of Education ; ’ 
and that the obligation shall ‘ apply to the provision of 
- all schemes for planning and replanning, whether rural 
or urban, for the provision of housing estates, whether 
provided by a housing authority or by private enterprise.’ 
This interesting sample of the process known in official 
- quarters as co-ordination will help some readers to under- 
stand the delay in the provision of houses and confirm 
the conviction in the breasts of other readers that the 
State is not and never can be the best agent for effecting 
these purposes. 

On finance it has already been observed that what- 
ever is done or not done for youth the beneficiaries must 
in no circumstances have anything to pay. But here 
Vol. 282.—WNo. 560. K . 
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again the skilled bureaucrat introduces the complications 
on which he relies for his position. Grants in aid of 
various services are to be made by different competing 
and overlapping authorities. A proportion of the money | 
will come from rates, another from taxes. Some will be 
derived from the local education authority, more from 
the Board of Education. The grants will be allocated to 
the headquarters of voluntary organisations and will be 
subjected to the checks and restraints of national and 
regional administration, ‘on a definite basis.’ A Stand- 
ing Committee of the Board of Education is, ‘ to supervise 
the grant allocations on the basis of annual needs or on 
long-term programmes.’ ‘ Any scheme should be flexible,’ 
but there must be, ‘ uniformity of practice throughout the 
country.” When a youth organisation has, through the 
weary processes of debate and report, secured its quota 
of grants from the labyrinth of conflicting authorities they 
should then ‘ continue to raise a proportion of their 
funds from voluntary sources.’ The business man study- 
ing all this elaboration is driven to despair. The simple 
fact is that nine-tenths or more of all the money for all 
these busybodies, who buzz about while girls sit in pubs, 
comes straight out of the public revenue. No mention 
is made in the Report of the provisions by the Treasury 
whereby the voluntary subscriber with a seven years’ 
covenant can recover always half and in some cases 
95 per cent. of his voluntary subscription. 

The total result of complication upon complication i is 
therefore this. At no previous time was so much paper, 
so many officials, so many committees or authorities 
involved in the service of youth. At no previous time 
was so much worthy effort employed to implement the 
‘ determination ’ of the Government expressed in the most 
precise terms four years ago, ‘ to prevent the recurrence,’ . 
of evils which are, as I see it, largely because of all this 
paraphernalia, more rampant, more menacing than ever 
before. Machinery has no morals. 


ERNEST BENN. 
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Art. 2.—_EDUCATION IN THE MELTING POT. 


GREAT wars, in modern times, have usually been followed 
by the healthy reaction of reconstruction. Renewed hope 
resulted in a new accession of faith in the future. The 
instinct to destroy was replaced by the age-old urge to 
build anew. 

Once again is history repeating itself and, in what 
appears to be the later phases of the Second World War, 
another Education Act is foreshadowed in the Govern- 
ment Bill. Are there pills in this wartime jam? Is the 
high promise of the Bill and the Act of which it is the 
forerunner to be nullified by, so-called, economy com- 
mittees set up in the post-second-world-war period as was 
done in 1922 ? : 

What does this Bill propose ? What kind of educa- 
tional kite does it fly? The scheme for reconstruction 
set out in this Bill, let it be said at once, is a creditable 
attempt to plan the education of the people as a whole, 
from infant to adult, on a comprehensive scale, with all 
the parts well-balanced and integrated. The plan, from 
some points of view, may not be ideal, but we must guard 
against the best becoming ,too often, the enemy of the good. 

Perhaps it will help in the consideration of the new 
proposals if they are given, here and now, in outline; 
relating the new scheme to existing organisations and 
provisions. Below is an attempt to provide such an out- 
line in the hope that this discussion of certain points in 
the Bill will be clarified thereby. 

The proposals outlined make it clear, apart from some 
of the older training colleges for teachers, the conduct 
of the universities and certain specialist institutions, 
that the whole range of education, or, at least, what 
matters most of it, will become the concern of one 
kind of education authority. Hitherto there have been 
two kinds: the counties and county boroughs—or 
‘ Part II’ authorities—responsible for the whole range of 
education within their own areas and, in the case of the 
counties, for higher and further education within the 
urban districts and boroughs which retained their auto- 
nomy for elementary education under the Education Act 
of 1902; and also the ‘ Part III’ authorities just men- 
tioned which are autonomous for purposes of elementary 
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education alone. Except where good sense and wise 
administration have made cooperation between Part II 
and Part III authorities smooth and fruitful, there are 
boroughs and urban districts possessing their own jealously 
guarded powers in elementary education where this co- 
operation is sullen if not absent. | 

The new reconstruction will bring the stage of educa- 
tion from about eleven to sixteen or eighteen under the 
secondary school regulations, and it is obvious that educa- 
tion authorities, autonomous only for the earlier stages— 
thereafter only up to the age of eleven plus—could not 
_ remain in splendid isolation under a sane re-organisation 
of our school system. The proposal is, therefore, that the 
county authorities shall take over the ultimate responsi- 
bility for these powers from the boroughs and urban 
districts concerned, delegating, within wide limits—except, 
perhaps, such matters as the control of budgets, the 
raising of rates and loans, the dismissal of teachers, etc.— 
powers for the detailed organisation of the whole of the 
educational services, to divisional executives for areas of 
not less than 60,000 in population or 7,000 children in the 
elementary schools as now existing. The powers of such 
divisional executives are to be clearly defined in schemes 
to be prepared by the counties, and it is hoped that the 
delegation will be such as to give real status to the districts 
and to safeguard local interest and purpose in the schools. 

Perhaps it is too early yet to estimate the value, in 
human terms, of this supposition, but even now, and, 
perhaps, especially now, before the Bill becomes law, it is 
well for educationists to look the gift horse very closely 
in this part of its mouth. <A close examination of the 
proposal will show curious anomalies. As Sir Percival 
Sharp put it in ‘ Education.’ 

* To no authority, however large, which does not at this 
moment have statutory responsibility for the provision 
and administration of education will be given such respon- 
sibility. Every authority—however small—which at this 
moment has Part II powers will retain those powers, 
either singly or in association with another Part II 
authority.’ 

While Willesden with its population well on into the 
six-figure range will lose its autonomy for elementary 
education, Canterbury with a population low in the five- 
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figure range will retain its powers for all types of educa- 
tion, if it so wishes. This surely is biassed legislation with 
a vengeance. If the regionalisation of education into 
districts of optimum size is desirable as, administratively, 
it is, surely the little county boroughs and even the little 
counties should be reviewed. They are constituted by 
statute for purposes of education no more than the big 
‘Part IIT’ po ee who also have their origin in 
existing law. 

One is driven to the conclusion that the reorganisation — 
of existing areas for education has been somewhat botched. 
The sauce is for the goose and not for the gander. If one 
reform is possible, why not the other? Furthermore, 
there appears at present no likelihood of the very large 
‘Part III’ authorities being able to seek incorporation 
as county boroughs with full powers in education. 

While there are examples of wise county and Part IIT 
cooperation reflected in excellent schemes, it is also true 
to say that there is no guarantee that all the county 
authorities will be so progressive in outlook or sympathetic 
to a national education system as the great urban areas 
are, for the most part, under the existing system. Marked 
differences of opportunity exist for bright children as 
between one county and another. They are far less 
marked between the large county boroughs. 

It may be said that the new Act will level out these 
differences. It is to be hoped that this will mean a level- 
ling up, not a levelling down—not an averaging out, even. 
-Wken we come to consider financial matters it will be 
seen that heavy extra costs will fall upon the local educa- 
tion authorities charged with the responsibility of building 
up the new educational house. It is likely that some 
county councils will put the brake upon expenditure and 
our brave new educational world will then be a very long 
time in coming if it ever comes at all. 

Regionalisation in education has much to be said for 
it. The region must be large enough to support, at least, 
a first-class Technical College capable of advanced work 
in technology. This, as far as present requirements go, 
cannot be satisfactory for areas below, perhaps, 100,000 
inhabitants, preferably more. Then again, for the pro- 
vision of Training Colleges for teachers, adult education 
colleges of various kinds, certain special schools provision 
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and similar special requirements, the grouping of such 
optimum regions would be necessary, as it would be, 
indeed, for financial stability. 

If then regionalisation—why not regionalisation ? The 
small county borough should be brought in as well as 
the large ‘Part III’ urban area. But whether it be 
regionalisation, or the organisation of divisions, the 
regions or divisions should be as near the optimum as is 
possible, should coincide with existing municipal boun- 
daries of the grouped areas, but yet should not be so 
large as to lose the human touch in government, and be 
small enough to secure the advantages of local interest, 
local contact, and local esprit de corps. 

What should be avoided is the growth of remote con- 
trol by an aloof county authority separately elected and 
often consisting of members whose interests do not lie 
intrinsically with the people. Should not the divisions or 
regions, call them what we will, elect the county or pro- 
vincial education committee upon a collegiate principle so 
that the higher authority rests securely upon the lower 
ones rather than be elected separately ? It would seem 
that such a plan is more likely to combine, harmoniously, 
the functions of central control and coordination, with 
responsibility to the division or locality, rather than an 
aloof superiority to it? It is to be hoped, even if the 
best administrative plan is not forthcoming, that the 
divisional executives will be organised to cover the needs 
of adequate rather than minimal areas, over which small 
divisions the august county authority might lord it with 
impunity. Shall we see in some counties another appli- 
cation of the principle ‘ divide and rule’ ? Furthermore, 
that word ‘ executive ’ has an ominous flavour to some of 
us. It does not suggest much real autonomy. 

Some discussion of the educational aspects of the new 
plan may be profitable at this juncture. All will welcome 
- the bringing of the pre-school stage of the nursery toddler 
within the ambit of organised education and medical ser- 
vice so long as this is not interpreted as beginning formal 
teaching in the early years of three to five. The nursery 
child needs nurture and activity, fellowship with other 
children, opportunity for rest and growth, experience and 
sense training, socialisation and character building, rather 
than the elements of the three Rs. No doubt the Nursery 
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School Association and experienced nursery school 
teachers, too, will ensure that the growth of their charges 
rather than their formal instruction will be given first 
place in such schools. The general provision of nursery 
schools reflects the modern realisation that children from 
the better types of homes—often only children—also are 
benefited by the social and human values of a nursery 
school just as much as the children of working mothers 
for whom they were originally planned. 

The infant schools are already among the bright spots 
of the educational picture. They now reflect freedom, 
individual activity, and opportunities for growth and 
experience unrivalled in the world. May they go from 
strength to strength as assuredly they will. 

The junior school is, as yet, something of a Cinderella. 
The Hadow Report of 1926, on ‘ The Education of the 
Adolescent ’ (actually, the pre-adolescent), concentrated 
attention upon the senior stage of eleven plus to about 
fifteen or sixteen. Many excellent senior schools were 
built and staffed as a result of this report ; but fewer new 
junior schools were built. Sometimes they were creamed 
of their best teachers and left, too often, with large classes 
—up to and over fifty children in each—sitting at desks 
rather than moving about in large practical rooms and 
halls engaged in active work, or out in the countryside 
learning about things at first hand with smaller classes 
and more room. In our attitude to schools we have too 
often reflected the human tendency to fuss over the 
babies a great deal, to take pride in our children in their 
teens, but to be rather exasperated or unconcerned about 
those lively, insatiable youngsters in between. In our 
new education structure, we must give the junior schools 
their place in the sun for they are vital. 

For the first time all children over eleven or there- 
abouts will receive a free secondary education either in a 
grammar school (academical style) or in a technical school 
(technological style) or, for a shorter period, in a ‘ modern ’ 
school. The hope is expressed that all three types of 
schools will, in the public regard, be recognised as secon- 
dary and of equal status. The easy transfer of. pupils to 
another school more suitable for their gifts and interests 
is visualised. Will this work well in practice? If the 
transfer is upwards—from modern to technical, or from 
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technical to grammar—it may. But if in the opposite 
direction, definitely not. What will it profit a child after 
two years in a grammar school to be ‘ demoted’ (as it 
will be popularly construed) to a technical school, or from 
a technical to a modern school? It cannot be done 
without injury to that child.. What is more, the grammar 
school will retain the highest status in this trio of schools 
and there will be little change in the present tendency 
to stratify society as the result of higher education. 
Would it not be socially wise, and also educationally 
beneficial, to group all children at this stage into one well 
appointed ‘ High School’? Such ‘ High Schools’ could 
be more generously staffed, amply provided with a wide 
range of out-of-classroom facilities such as large playing 
fields, workshops for small and large scale work, school 
gardens, laboratories, school cinema, school theatre, 
gymnasia, swimming pool, library, wireless listening 
rooms, domestic subjects rooms and housewifery flats, 
clinics, open-air amphitheatres—all those facilities for 
activities of physical and cultural value that are so 
desirable. 

In one centralised ‘ High School’ for a limited area, 
this could be done once and for all, for local pre-adolescent 
and adolescent children. 'Too many divisions at this stage 
are socially undesirable and actually more costly. It will 
be argued that the brightest children would be handi- 
capped by such groupings, but that can be prevented, if 
_such be true, and that is doubtful, by the more generous 
staffing that would be possible and the fuller and wider 
facilities for all the entrancing activities that can do so 
much for life and culture. The more localised general 
‘High School’ would have its ‘ classical’ or academic 
side—that is the grammar school part; its ‘modern’ or 
technical side ; and its shorter course side for those leaving 
at sixteen. Within the same school, cross transfers in 
either direction would be greatly facilitated without ‘ loss 
of face.’ The school houses would cut across the other 
divisions and ensure social contact between the potential 
leaders, the future foremen, and the rank and file. This 
is as it should be if we really believe in the democracy to 
which we give so much lip service and for which we are 
fighting. Then there would be less chance of the acade- 
mically-able leaders growing up without a sense of respon- 
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sibility for, and the right sympathies with, their fellow 
men, without whose services ‘ the cities cannot be main- 
‘tained, nor inhabited, nor occupied.’ * Only by such a 
gesture in the organisation of our schools can the dignity 
of labour be maintained and the crafts given their right 
place in the minds of the people. All other measures 
must fail and the white collar will remain the livery of 
the ‘ better classes.’ 

To such a plan there would be much opposition from 
those who cannot think about these things except in the 
old well-worn grooves. ‘Standards’ would fall, some 
would say, and yet one might answer that the existing 
secondary schools, while they have produced much learn- 
ing, have not always given their pupils wisdom and 
understanding. It must be reiterated that such schools, 
by the economies effected, could be vastly more liberally 
provided for in staff and other facilities than any existing 
secondary school in the country. Ad hoc schools pre- 
suppose much longer distances for many of the children 
to travel every day. They mean a kind of ‘ box and cox ’ 
organisation with pupils crossing each other’s paths to 
reach their separate types of schools. The cost of this 
travel, capitalised, would represent loan charges on large 
sums of money which could be diverted into better pro- 
visions of all kinds of teaching facilities. Can it be argued 
that general ‘ High ’ schools with, also, the more generous 
staffing that such natural groupings would make possible, | 
would be less efficient even on academical grounds ? 

Another and more serious objection is that such 
schools would have to be large. There is a Board of 
Education dead-line that schools should rarely be more 
than 500 to 600 in numbers, and this would leave too few 
for the ‘ precious ’ academical courses. This is argument 
a priort. If such schools are organised in ‘sides’ or 
‘wings’ each section can have its own under-principal, 
whose duty it would be to know his own pupils personally. 
Most of: the children will never go to a college. Should 
not the ‘ High School’ stage provide them with some- 
thing of the community interest of a university on the 
adolescent plane, and also experience of a microcosm of 
the society which they are being educated as citizens ? 


* Ecclesiasticus, versus 30-34 (Bible of 1602). 
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The one ‘ High School’ offers so many advantages ; 
would serve a well-defined and homogeneous group of 
families ; would act as the one cultural and civic link for 
these families ; and could be so generously conceived and 
planned that it is only past prejudices, among educa- 
tionists and the public, that stand between us and its 
fulfilment. Even the tentative White Paper felt it 
necessary to say ‘ Different types may be combined in 
one building or one site as considerations of convenience 
and efficiency may suggest ’—but the word ‘ efficiency ’ 
here almost implies that the framers of the White Paper 
think efficiency and the democratic ‘ High School’ for 
all might not be synonymous. 

In any consideration of education at the secondary 
stage the question of the public schools will inevitably 
come to mind. The Dean of Winchester has dealt with 
the public schools in his article in ‘ The Quarterly Review ’ 
of January and this represents very ably and very 
fairly the points of view of those concerned with the 
publie schools from the inside, as it were, and are, ad- 
mittedly, qualified to speak about them from direct 
knowledge. Nevertheless, there is another kind of 
opinion, which one might term the outside point of view. 

Against the argument that parents who wish to spend 
money, often hardly saved, on giving their children a 
public school education and who, therefore value what 
they pay for, there is this question: is there any funda- 
mental difference between paying for education in fees 
and by way of rates and taxes? The only difference is 
that one is an absolute payment for services rendered and 
the other payment averaged out over a citizen’s lifetime. 
The first is individualist; the second is communal in 
conception. 

_ There may be present in such parents, as tax and rate > 
payers, and, be it said, possibly as members of education 
committees, a tendency to feel they are paying twice over 
for education, and their influence may operate against a 
more generous conception of the people’s schools. It can 
be argued that if we all (and really all) would join our 
forces to make British schools the best in the world, the 
aspirations of such parents could then be expressed in 
better schools all round rather than in their own specific 
solution of the public-school. Indeed, speaking educa- 
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tionally, it would probably be much better for such 
parents to spend their money, over and above education 
rates and taxes, at the university or even at the post- 
graduate stage. | 

_ There is, too, the point of view that by having one 
national system of education there is danger of the schools 
becoming totalitarian, standardised, and without enter- 
prise. If this were true it would be a serious contention. 
Yet, if the nation’s schools as a whole are not free, as 
they have largely been, hitherto, will the public schools 
save us from totalitarianism ? Many would doubt such a 
contention ; some would even suggest that the danger 
would be increased. Obviously, freedom for all schools 
is the only freedom that will work and this freedom will 
be a reflection of the general public opinion which is only 
partially affected by the public schools. 

For such and other reasons, many outside public 
schools circles will view with some apprehension the pro- 
posal to open 25 per cent., say, of places within the public 
schools to scholars from the people’s schools. They will 
see in this scheme the creaming off of the natural leaders 
in the secondary schools—perhaps to be lost to their 
kind or in their sympathy for their kind. If our ‘ High 
Schools ’ are to become the best we can produce, then is 
it not fair to argue that they shall be ‘ cross sections ’ of 
a society that believes in democracy ? But the public 
schools are with us and very much alive. What function 
could the public schools best perform within a new 
orientation of our national education ? They are almost 
all of them residential schools. The essential point is 
residence. They should therefore be used for children to 
whom residence is essential for their education and the 
schools would then rank as grammar schools financed by 
public funds. Who are the children who must have 
residence for this stage of education? They are the 
children of our empire builders, our missionaries, our 
soldiers, sailors and airmen overseas, the engineers build- 
ing the world’s railways and bridges, the consuls and 
diplomats watching our country’s interest in other lands 
—in short the British rebuilders of a shattered world. 
Such people, eschewing the delights of life in Britain, to 
work for our country’s good and the good of the world, 
deserve this at least of us—the education of their children 
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in the British way; for their children, the schools must 
be residential. 
Further education, that is, after the secondary stage, 
is planned in the Bill on a more comprehensive scale than 
hitherto. The young people’s colleges are intended, 
first to provide continued education for one day a week 
until they are eighteen for the ‘ early leaver ’ types—or 
those who will, ultimately, leave some kind of secondary 
school at sixteen. Perhaps the one day can become two 
or even three. Perhaps our apprenticeships in the 
technical trades can be linked up profitably with this part- 
time education. The ‘ Night School’ of to-day for young 
people who have left school will, quite properly, become 
a part-time day school with great benefits to all con- 
cerned, both physically and mentally—not to say morally. 
Upon such continued education can be built, more 
securely, the advanced cultural and technical stages of 
the senior technical colleges and the cultural life of adult 
education. The youth centres should provide a wide 
variety of opportunities for ‘ clubbable ’ adolescents, but 
these should not be captured by tendentious organisations 
or even the Churches ; they must be of the people and 
subject, in general, to no religious or political test. Their 
sense must be human, communal, social. They must 
provide, but not ‘ spoon-feed,’ opportunities of an almost 
bewildering array of activities and interests. But the 
young folk must largely run these centres themselves and 
so learn responsibility, initiative, citizenship, and social 
organisation. Yet the individualist should not be forced 
into them, for, at this trying age, many young people © 
find their purpose in their own affairs and activities or in 
the company of a few chosen friends. | 
Adult education is given a fillip in the new proposals. 
This is long overdue, for it can, with justification, be held 
that a thorough provision and advertising of adult educa- 
tion could change the face of this country in a generation. 
The child is the resultant of three forces—the home, the 
school, and the street or community. Much of the work of 
the school is nullified by obscurantist, indifferent, or even 
vicious homes. Our experience in adult education in this 
war—rationing, civil defence, fire fighting, training and 
instruction in the forces, and all the hundred and one 
communal activities for which adults have to be educated 
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perforce to-day—has shown us what can be done if we 
attack the problem with vigour and insight. There is, 
of course, the danger of this new power being used un- 
wisely or in the interests only of one point of view, but, 
if the traditional British freedom in education is main- 
tained, if our schools reflect in their new organisation the 
democratic sense of things, then we need worry very little 
that totalitarianism of any special kind will capture our 
adult education. The interest and aptitude displayed by 
members of the forces and of civil defence in units, their 
courses of training and even in cultural things, are en- 
couraging to educationists who have to guide their steps 
in this next forward move which the Bill foreshadows. 
We have not yet really tried to teach adults about parent- 
hood, citizenship, domestic economy, art, literature, and 
things of such obvious importance to them. This is our 
opportunity to try. Shall we take it? Shall we build 
up our national system of education to produce a people 
composed of free individuals of full physical, mental, and 
spiritual stature, cooperating harmoniously within a really 
democratic society ? 

There is little space left to discuss more than one or 
two points out of the many which arise from this blue- 
print of the educational future. We see that, like the 
poor, we have dual control of denominational schools still 
left with us, but now in an even more complicated form. 
These ‘ auxiliary ’’ schools may be ‘special agreement,’ 
* controlled,’ or ‘ aided ’ schools. What a hotch-potch in 
an otherwise promising plan! Why not have bought for 
the people these schools by ‘ compulsory purchase’ if 
they are to be schools for all as in practice they actually 
are, almost entirely. The arguments for the retention of 
denominational schools is partly expediency ; partly the 
inertia of old ideas, and partly historical. The governors 
of such schools argue for a particular teaching of the 
Christian Faith as if in that faith there were not the 
essentials of catholicity. 

The Roman Catholic argue, and rightly, that religious 
education must pervade the school atmosphere always, 
and not merely be a lesson of instruction on the timetable. 
Religion cannot, strictly speaking, be ‘ taught.’ Religious 
‘instruction’ is not religion and indeed may do more 
harm than good. Religion has to be lived and practised, 
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rather than talked about and subjected to some rigmarole 
or ritual between nine o’clock and half-past. Whether in 
Roman Catholic schools those differences between their 
particular religious views and others, which are so jealously 
emphasised and guarded, should be engendered or pro- 
duced by such a specialised school atmosphere at the 
public expense, is open to question, as indeed is the same 
thing in Church of England or other denominational 
schools. Whether denominational atmosphere can be 
permitted in the nation’s schools is doubted. It is not 
enough, in such instances, for parents under the Cowper 
Temple Clause to withdraw their children from the 
‘ Religious Instruction’ on the timetable, they will still 
be subjected to the general atmosphere. 

Surely, the strictly denominational differences in the 

Christian Faith are matters for the denominations not 
‘the schools—at least the schools of the people. It ought 
not to be difficult for the Christian denominations to agree 
upon the hard core of their common faith—in essentials. 
They then are matters for the day school and cannot only 
_be subjects for ‘instruction’ if these be deemed worth 
while, but also can pervade the life of the school as 
things to be lived, to be treasured as belonging to the 
truthful, the beautiful, and the good. 
_ The financial implications of the Bill are set out in a 
Financial Memorandum and to analyse them fully would 
take an article on its own. Having in view the kind of 
world we would get if there is positive and courageous 
action for the reconstruction of our economic life, the 
money that is proposed to be spent is meagre. By the 
seventh year of the reforms, for England and Wales, the 
- increased annual expenditure from public funds would be 
about 471. millions over the ‘ Unreformed ’ expenditure of 
1231., that is, about a third increase. Ultimately the 
increase is estimated to be about 88/. millions. 

It is doubtful, in view of cost increases, whether this 
provision can possibly ensure the educational develop- 
ments that are proposed, especially when making good 
war damage, lag, and lost equipment is considered. The 
extra money allocated to technical and adult education 
appears low for a really national scheme, being, in the 
seventh year of the reforms, 7-31. millions. Such figures 
suggest a kind of “make do and mend’ mentality and 
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cannot ensure the early establishment of people’s colleges 
for technical and adult education upon the magnificent 
scale which the case demands. It is only half the cost 
of one day’s war ! 

Of this total expenditure, the extra call on local rates 
will rise from 14l. millions in the seventh year of the 
reforms, to 28-5/. millions ultimately. Unless we have 
organised our general prosperity, this will be likely to hit 
areas, which are depressed, very hard, and uniform educa- 
tional progress will be difficult to achieve. Yet such 
equalisation of educational opportunity throughout the 
country is the object of the new Bill. True, certain 
modifications of the grant formula lightening the burden, 
somewhat, upon the localities are proposed and are 
allowed for in the above estimates. | 

Two things are pretty clear; one that the rating 
system in its relation to national services is in dire need of 
reform ; and the other that all our plans for improved 
social services, all round, are directly dependent upon 
organisation for prosperity after the war. If recon- 
struction is left to laisser-faire, then we are likely to find 
post-war restrictions upon expenditure dispelling quickly 
these promising visions. 

The spread of the ‘ reforms ’ in time appears to be too 
wide and to suggest a tinkering attitude rather than 
vigorous reconstruction, and the reforms are in danger of 
suffering early from reaction and the ‘economy’ men- 
tality. 

Dr Joad has suggested that we should, at the armistice, 
go on spending the 15/. million or so per day for another 
month or two, allocating to social and educational recon- 
struction that part of it no longer necessary for defence. 
Perhaps that is the only way in which the educational 
implications of the Education Bill can come to full and 
rapid fruition. 

_FREDERIC EVANS. 
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Art. 3——THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST IN WILD 
LIFE. 


EARLY summer foliage clothed ‘ leafy Hampshire ’ when 
last I revisited the New Forest, that curiously misnamed 
tract of country from which changing conditions have 
failed to banish entirely the spirit of old romance. Abandon- 
ing the ultra-modern car upon \the wayside, within a 
few minutes we were among surroundings so suggestive 
of a bygone period that one almost wondered which was 
real, the distant motor-horn or the ancient oaks which only 
needed the faculty of speech to roll back the centuries 
and reproduce stories and scenes of long ago. Incredibly 
old seemed those great trees, rising here and there like 
green domes amongst the hazel scrub and bracken stalks 
the curled heads of which were unfolding to spread their 
fronds for another year. So ‘ mossed with age’ were the 
still mighty boughs that, like the arms of weary giants, 
their tips had long since drooped to earth, and there, find- 
ing fresh support, had thrown out new growth in another 
valiant attempt to meet the challenge of each succeeding 
spring. What picturesque men and beasts, one wondered, 
had rested in the shade of those same boughs when first 
they mounted, young and strong, into the sunshine upon 
just such another May morning, pine-scented with a faint 
blue haze veiling the distance ? 

Possibly the fauna had changed as little as the terrain, 
and as if to confirm this assumption, from a near bracken 
patch there arose a fallow herd, each animal springing 
from couch straight into stride, one after another, and 
taking its appointed place like actors in a well-rehearsed 
performance, until a long file was under full headway. In 
such perfect harmony with their setting were these 
‘native burghers’ of the ancient wood that one would 
scarcely have been surprised to hear a bowstring twang or 
to see a party of Tudor huntsmen galloping along the rides 
in pursuit. Away they passed, light-stepping and swift, 
following a doubtless immemorial runway through a grove 
of Scots pines so lofty that the deer gliding between the 
boles looked mere pigmies; across a deep glade along 
which many a grey-goose shaft must once have sped, and 
on until the dimness of more great pines beyond had 
absorbed the last bounding figure. Too quickly from the 
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observers’ point of view the swift-motion picture had 
passed, but the atmosphere which it had reconjured could 
not be dissipated, for the merely fanciful had assumed a 
note of reality. The monumental oaks with their weary 
limbs resting upon Mother Earth seemed no longer mere 
ghosts of the past, but rather triumphant survivals of con- 
ditions that are ageless. Unlike Byron’s discarded 
Minerva lamenting the unrecoverable, the historic forest 
seemed ‘happy for old things found,’ or, more appro- 
priately, never wholly lost, and superseding regret for all 
that had gone, was gratification and wonder that so much 
remained. 

Such is the philosophy with which the changed face of 
rural England can best be regarded, and the principle 
applies both to the countryside and to its fauna. It is not 
perhaps sufficiently appreciated that the wild life distri- 
buted over this crowded island still compares favourably 
with that of many countries where similar conditions 
prevail. There is certainly no other land in which wild 
creatures inimical to human interests, or profitable when 
killed, have survived in a habitat so restricted. Possibly 
it has not occurred to many- people to reflect how little 
the official list of indigenous British beasts. has altered 
within the island’s history. True, the list was never 
imposing, but its limitations only rendered considerable 
reduction the more probable. Far from this happening, 
in singularly few cases has complete extermination been 
effected. The wolf and wild boar constitute outstanding 
exceptions, but the presence of such animals being 
obviously incompatible with prevailing conditions, they 
may be regarded as outside the argument. That wild deer 
should still inhabit cultivated districts is scarcely less 
incongruous, however, and although many of these owe 
their present status either to introduction or the escape 
of original stocks from captivity, in many parts of the 
country a wild strain has always maintained a footing, and 
in the case of red deer, has shown a continuous tendency 
to extend its range. Admittedly, it might be argued that 
such animals, like many others, owe their existence to 
artificial preservation, and this, of course, is true up to a 
certain point. Upon the other hand, at the present time 
there are instances in which deer have displayed a tenacity 
that, so far, has defied the worst that man can do, out- 
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standing examples being the roe of Dorset and the fallow 
herds which have established so strong a hold in various 
localities stretching from the Surrey woodlands to the 
fringes of Dartmoor. : 

This deer development has attracted less notice than 
might have been expected. It is none the less interesting, 
however. Although in part an accidental introduction, 
it must also be regarded as a natural recovery, and every- 
thing suggests that the eradication of the animals, even if 
desired by agriculturists, would now prove no easy matter. 
Their case much resembles that of the coyotes which, 
reduced to a mere remnant on the western plains, eventu- 
ally found their feet and embarked upon a new lease of 
life under conditions that had nearly proved fatal. How- 
ever that may be, the farmers of Dorset and Devon,,. like 
the American cattlemen against the coyote, have long 
waged ineffectual war upon the deer, the return of which 
seems to be definite, and time alone can determine the 
permanent or temporary character of the ‘ occupation.’ 
- Meanwhile, from the naturalist’s point of view, the situation 
presents another equally interesting aspect. Formerly, 
the abundance or scarcity of a wild species was mainly 
attributed to human influence. When persecuted, it 
decreased, if protected or unmolested, it multiplied, and 
it is only within comparatively recent years that the 
principle of ebb and flow—the ‘ waves ’ or freak periods in 
modern language—has been recognised in its true relation 
to wild life distribution, some extraneous reason being 
always sought for any departure from the normal. 

For example, one need only consider the case of the red 
squirrel, so common thirty years ago that the majority of 
nests seen in the tree-tops were his handiwork, providing, 
indeed, a frequent source of disappointment to the egg- 
collecting boy. Of all creatures the red squirrel is essenti- 
ally indigenous to conifer woods, and it is not surprising 
that writers of those delightful old Suabian fairy-tales 
should have represented the ‘ Little Glass Man,’ the good 
genius of the Black Forest, as assuming the guise of this 
most characteristic animal, the minute treasure-keeper of ° 
the sombre pine-groves, to whom ‘ belongs all land where 
the fir trees stand.’ So common once was his English 
representative that within living memory squirrel-hunting 
with the primitive weapon known as a ‘ squaler’ was a 
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popular sport in the New Forest, while in almost any 
West-country wood the little red form scampering along 
a bough, or his defiant chuckle as he corkscrewed up a 
bole, aroused no more interest than the vanishing scut of a 
rabbit. Then, almost overnight, as it seemed, the 
incredible happened. Like Disney’s animals suddenly 
withdrawn from the screen, the squirrel disappeared, and 
the setting in which he had so conspicuously figured knew 
him no more. The case lacked precedent in Natural 
History, and artificial interference was suspected, the 
newly introduced grey squirrel providing a plausible 
scapegoat. Naturalists have vainly urged the obvious 
refutations : (a) the departure of the resident was rapid 
and general; the introduction of the alien local, and his 
encroachment gradual. (b) The presence of both species 
was no more incompatible than that of jays and magpies, 
or stoats and weasels, their requirements being different, 
the red preferring conifers; the grey, deciduous trees. 
(c) The red squirrel was equally scarce in counties not 
invaded by the grey. Once mooted, however, the idea 
spread, after the manner of conventions, and persists to 
this day, although discredited by logic, science, and the 
incontestable evidence of date. 

The red squirrel debacle was due to an epidemic, 
common among rodents, but unique in its virulence and 
extent. The grey squirrel is subject to a somewhat similar 
disease in its native wilds, and would have suffered 
equally had its introduction occurred a few years later. 
The epidemic swept the woodland like an October frost, 
as devastating to the animals concerned as a ‘ black 
Nor’-easter ’ to late autumn greenery, and since recovery 
from a natural ‘ purge’ is always slow, all considered, 
_ there is nothing abnormal in the red squirrel’s prolonged 
scarcity. A quarter of a century or more usually elapses 
before a district ravaged by rabbit sickness regains its 
population, and this is effected by new stock trickling in 
from neighbouring country which escaped the epidemic, 
after the quarantine period prescribed by nature has run 
its course. Abundance usually follows, and it is probable 
that in the comparatively near future the squirrel whose 
forerunners have appeared in most areas will more 
than reinstate himself. The sequence, though inevitably 
tardy, is none the less assured, for, however drastic her 
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correctives, Nature herself rarely exterminates. Every 
deluge provides its Noah’s Ark, and from this remnant, 
necessarily comprising, the wisest or sturdiest of the race, 
arises an improved stock. | 

Such at least is the governing principle, sitcount 
possible exceptions always claim attention. Among 
beasts and birds, even as among nations, there will always 
be found the race that seems unable to hold its own in the 
battle of life. There are animals which never become 
very numerous, and when these reach the verge of extinc- 
tion—a point beyond which they would not pass by 
natural processes—it becomes the too frequent function of 
man to precipitate them over the edge. Characteristic 
is the present position of the Cornish chough, little perse- 
cuted until his dwindling numbers brought him into 
disastrous notoriety, his status as a ‘ rarity ’ thenceforth 
reducing his chances of recovery toa minimum. There is 
no acceptable reason for the chough’s decline. His living 
space has always been unlimited. His nesting habits 
rendered his brood comparatively secure, while other birds 
quite as docile multiplied around him. Obviously some 
fatal weakness developed to undermine the existing 
strain, and unless the species acquires a fresh lease of life 
its days upon our coasts appear to be numbered. 

In a recent broadcast, the Editor of the ‘ Field ’ drew 
attention to the sparse representation of wrynecks in the 
country, and this is the most interesting example of an 
unaccountable decrease as yet brought forward. No 
bird would appear to be more fortunately placed. Immune 
from persecution of any sort, it should be as common as 
other species similarly protected by its nesting habits, yet 
while the nuthatch and treecreeper occur everywhere, 
and the mischievous, and therefore widely destroyed 
blue-tit remains abundant, so rare is the wryneck, that 
two occurrences only were recorded last year in the Devon 
Bird Society’s annual report. Although not necessarily 
threatened with complete effacement, the species has 
gone far on the downhill path and man has contributed 
nothing to accelerate its descent. 

Curious also is the lot of the corncrake, fast receding 
northwards as a breeding species. For this the mowing 
machine has been held responsible, but grass has always 
been cut, and it is difficult to believe that a machine is 
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any more lethal to a clutch of eggs than a dozen scythes 
sweeping over the same area in scarcely less time. The 
scythe uncovered the nest quite as effectually, and as many 
clutches were destroyed by the one means as the other. 
The loss of the landrail must be traced to other sources. 
Like the chough and the wryneck, he has struck a bad 
patch, and in each case again it remains for time to prove 
the bird’s ability to revive. Nor need recovery be 
regarded as improbable. Modern research has established 
the principle of ebb and flow in wild life, even prescribing 
a term of years for each process, and although the subject 
is certainly too involved for reduction to statistics, life 
cycles in the history of a species are perfectly consistent 
with the natural scheme and obvious in their operation. 

In its possible bearing upon racial increase or decline 
the question of migration inevitably arises, although a 
brief review of the situation serves to show that little 
guidance can be found in that direction. It is so far 
significant, however, that the wryneck, landrail, and 
nightjar—also decreasing in recent years—are all migra- 
tory and eminently poor fliers. A succession of adverse 
crossing seasons might conceivably lessen their numbers. 
Upon the other hand, the chough works out his melan- 
choly story at home; the nightingale returns annually to 
his widening domain, and when one considers the hosts of 
little summer visitors which probably outnumber the 
resident birds, the balance, if any, would seem to lie in 
favour of the migrant. 

Again, racial survival does not essentially devolve into 
@ mere question of fecundity, although the smaller and 
most defenceless creatures for obvious reasons are usually 
the most prolific. As often as not the rare bird lays as 
many eggs or rears as many broods as one of a common 
species, and in any case safety for the wild animal is not 
found in mere numbers, unless aided by other qualities or 
factors, without which quantity is unavailing. Numerical 
might failed to safeguard the American bison whose 
resources proved unequal to meet a crisis. The coyote, 
upon the other hand, weathered the storm, being adapt- 
able to exigencies. It does not follow, however, that the 
slow-witted or the weak are the principle losers in the 
competition with mankind. The giants of the wild king- 
dom are usually the first to fall, the monarch before his 
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subjects, and while, for example, the eagle’s position in 
this island is negligible, the sparrow, declared a public 
enemy, thrives in spite of bounties paid for his elimination. 

The polecat, common in Western England almost 
within living memory, has found the struggle too unequal, 
but cultivation, trap, and gun have failed to eliminate his 
minor relatives the stoat and weasel which are no less 
numerous than fifty years ago. Generally speaking, the 
larger bird or beast is the first to go, as the lion before 
the jackal. One notable exception in the homeland is the 
sturdy British badger—according to Professor Owen the 
oldest mammal upon the face of the earth—who, lacking 
the privileges enjoyed by the fox, has kept his end up all 
through the centuries and remains unbeaten, with popular 
sentiment at least inclining in his favour. Quite recently 
I examined one of his historic strongholds, and, as ever, 
could not fail to be impressed by the extent and strength 
of his fortifications, sunk deep in fox-mould, or slippery 
sand which defeats pickaxe and spade. In him, indeed, 
one sees the survival of the fittest, and probably Hudson 
was not far wrong in predicting that the badger would 
outstay his more fortunate neighbour, the fox. Asarule, | 
the stronger an animal’s position in the wild the sooner he 
falls, because the more serious his challenge to man’s 
supremacy. He is too conspicuous to escape notice and 
the very pride of his position proves his undoing. 

It is in conflict with man that the wild animal’s claim 
to survival is decided. This crucial test need not neces- 
sarily be regarded as unnatural, since man, after all, 
occupies his place at the head of the animal kingdom, the 
superior intellect which is the secret of his power in no way 
altering the case. He is by no means the only creature 
employing artifice to counteract physical inequality, 
although he alone has evolved the mechanical or artificial 
methods by the use of which his supremacy has become 
_ almost absolute. The qualification is necessary, for there 
are wild creatures which, despite human ingenuity, have 
proved hard to destroy. This could be effected, no doubt, 
but only by long and concerted effort seldom undertaken, 
and of such animals some have been mentioned while 
others come readily to mind. Those which man allows 
to live, or even attempts to preserve, need not be con- 
sidered, but it is remarkable that in a country such as 
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England there still exist beasts and birds classified as 
‘vermin’ and protected by neither law nor sentiment. 
It seems inconceivable that the detested rat should con- 
tinue to destroy property and even invade human habita- 
tions. It is not a case of seeking him far afield. He lives 
in occupied premises, yet every known expedient has failed 
to exterminate him. He is probably the most tenacious 
of living things, and were he anything but what he is, that 
very trait would command general respect. In field and 
woodland one finds the same story repeated to some 
extent. The rabbit, always a favourite prey of carni- 
-vorous beast, bird, or rustic, and now suffering the full 
terrors of a thoroughly hostile press, still stamps a furred 
pad at the Ministry of Agriculture, in which attitude he is 
supported by a gun-shy but otherwise unrepentant wood- 
pigeon. Then there are the feathered outlaws of all time, 
the carrion crows, jays, magpies, and hawks, birds which 
have always enjoyed a measure of sympathy whatever 
their misdeeds, living as they’ do under the perpetual 
menace of trap or gun, yet living none the less, and 
probably more numerous in England to-day than at any 
time during the past century. | 

All down the long history of sport the contest between 
game-preserver and game-thief—or birds regarded in 
that light—has continued. Experts in woodcraft have 
matched their wits against the simple guile of the wild 
creature, and the competition has always been considered 
one-sided in the extreme. The more varied the grisly 
array suspended from the vermin-rail, the more complete 
has seemed the keeper’s success, the greater the justifica- 
tion for the naturalist’s complaint. Yet from one point 
of view the very number of the keeper’s victims is the 
measure of his failure to wage a war of extermination. 
One often hears a cat-owner acclaiming his pet’s prowess 
in keeping down mice, the quantity caught alleging the 
cat’s ability. More often it proves the abundance of mice 
in spite of the cat, and similar is the position when the 
record of the vermin-rail is maintained year after year. 
A surer proof of the keeper’s proficiency would be the 
absence of any rapacious creature to destroy, and happily 
there are few plantations in which the nest of the sparrow- 
hawk cannot be seen or over which the kestrel never 
hovers. Nowhere numerous and yet nowhere really rare, 
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these picturesque pirates have maintained their limited 
status, and while the kestrel is protected and the sparrow- 
hawk blacklisted, reputation good or bad has neither 
visibly helped the one nor harmed the other. There 
appears to be no standard upon which to base the secret 
of success or failure. It rests with the species concerned. 
The hobby proved unequal to the struggle. The little 
owl, like the grey squirrel, once imported, has baffled 
repression. The tawny owl more than holds his own, 
although frequently destroyed and subject to a natural 
disorder of which numbers die periodically. The barn owl, 
better placed, his nest being less assailable and the bird 
encouraged rather than otherwise, has nevertheless lost 
considerable ground. | 

Among all blacklisted birds, however, the magpie—the 
world’s gaudiest brigand—probably heads the poll in 
point of numbers, yet with the peculiar inconsequence that 
seems inseparable from such matters it is upon his de- 
struction that the highest store is set by farmer and game- 
preserver alike. Even the bird-lover regards him askance, 
for tribulation follows closely in the magpie’s course 
through copse and thicket where little birds are brooding. 
With every man’s hand against him and no protectors, 
his comparative abundance throughout the country is 
little short of marvellous. I can think of no district in 
England or Wales, personally known, where the magpie is 
not a familiar figure—if only on the vermin-rail—not 
excepting country from which the far more wily carrion 
crow has been expelled. The secret of such tenacity is. 
difficult to trace. He is easily shot, as compared with 
the crow for example. His conspicuous nest—a unique 
piece of bird craft—can be reached more often than not, 
to which very circumstance, perhaps, its immunity is 
largely due, even the village boy egg-collector regarding 
it as too common or easy a spoil to be worth plundering. 

Charles Dixon, writing in 1891, expressed the view | 
that the carrion crow was fast following the raven into 
utter banishment, yet not only has the crow weathered the 
storm, but in South-west England at any rate, the raven 
has resumed his place as head of the Corvus family. 
Largest of his order, he was the first to go, as most natur- 
alists believed, for ever, but on the inaccessible Cornish 
headlands, on mighty Hennacliff, and the rocky fast- 
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nesses of Hartland, the raven regrouped his forces, and 
by insidious stages recovered his lost position, requiring 
_ fifty years for the process. 

Even more notable in some respects has been the 
return of the buzzard, described’.in the ‘ eighties’ as 
making its last stand on the Welsh cliffs and in the more 
remote pine-forests of Scotland. I well remember remark- — 
ing in an old ‘Cornhill’ article that the Hampshire and 
Surrey woodlands needed this decorative species to com- 
plete their charm, little dreaming that the deficiency 
would so soon be supplied. There seemed to be every 
reason for supposing that the influences responsible for 
the bird’s early suppression would prevent its return. 
Yet with slow certitude, advancing literally from wood to 
wood all along the Cornish Peninsula, the buzzard has 
fought its way back to stability. Following the coastline 
at first and penetrating gradually inland, its progress 
through Devonshire and into Somerset and Dorset could 
be traced almost yearly, and when revisiting districts 
where the species had been quite unknown, one was more 
than interested to find it well established. For this, as 
in the raven’s case, the decline of large-scale game- 
preserving was doubtless partly responsible, but once 
again, only in part. The buzzard, it must be remembered, 
had embarked upon the upward grade while pheasant- 
rearing was still in full swing. Long before 1914 the fore- 
runners of the great return movement had staked claims 
in localities such as Dartmoor and Exmoor, and allowing 
for some slackening of opposition, other influences almost 
as inimical had arisen. New dangers had evolved in the 
clutch-collector ; the organised woodpigeon campaigns, 
so devastating to all other woodland birds; shooting 
syndicates to which the private preserver was preferable, 
and the recently established poultry-keeper who regarded 
the huge but comparatively harmless hawk with marked 
disfavour. Indeed, despite nominal protection, Hudson’s 
‘ everlasting gun ’ was continually pointed buzzardwards. 
One poultry-owner in this neighbourhood openly boasted 
of killing nearly thirty in a year. Keepers’ larders told a 
depressing story, while farmers, complaining with ex- 
quisite irony that the buzzards harried woodpigeons, made 
it a point of honour to ‘ give one of they a cartridge * 
whenever chance occurred. _ 
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The recovery of both buzzard and raven was mainly 
natural, achieved in spite of man rather than by his aid. 
Largest and most beautiful of British woodland hawks, 
buoyant-winged and, in air at least, superb, he has become 
the most conspicuous and characteristic feature of the 
western skyscape. I have seen as many as eight soaring 
- in company above my garden, the species being more or 
less gregarious, and unusual would be a country walk to 
which he does not provide additional interest as he wheels, 
silver-breasted in the sunlight, or tilts with the numerous 
other birds, the rooks, crows, and kestrels which frequently 
dispute his passage along the highways of the winds. 
When considering his successful struggle back to pros- 
perity and the ability which he has displayed in maintain- 
ing his restored position, one is inclined to wonder at the 
completeness of his former effacement. Did buzzard and 
raven suffer from a racial decadence since overcome ? If 
so, the greater is the hope for the red squirrel, chough, 
wryneck, and others upon whom bad times have fallen. 
Whether or not every species experiences a setback soon 
or late is a question upon which no pronouncement can 
be made. There would seem to be races to whom the evil 
days come not, or upon whom the scourge of adversity 
falls so lightly that its scars are imperceptible. Yet none 
entirely escape the fire, and every wild species is in itself 
a monument of achievement, its survival proclaiming it a 
winner in the competition for existence. _ 

At the outbreak of war I expressed misgivings that 
the national emergency might be exploited to defeat the 
purposes, if not the actual letter, of Wild Life Preserva- 
tion and humanitarian laws. Unfortunately, subsequent 
events have justified these apprehensions, as evidenced by 
the frequent evasion of the steel-trap regulation and the 
regrettable slaughter of grey seals on the Cornish sea- 
board. Definite and substantial should be the benefits 
that can justify the reversal of a considered policy, the 
main arguments in support of which still apply. When 
the advantages are at best debatable, justification is hard 
to find, and every concession likely to create precedent 
can only be regarded as a backward step. Local authori- 
ties have lately retrogressed so far as to order the destruc- 
tion of ancient rookeries, and future reaction to such 
policies can best be estimated by studying the near past. 
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A quarter of a century ago the late Hesketh-Pritchard 
drew attention to the plight of the grey seal, whose com- 
plete loss seemed imminent. Measures to save it followed, 
and one can only hope that history will be repeated. 
There is little logic in wiping out a fine species and then 
endeavouring to restore it, and caution is always desirable 
in responding to the mood of the moment. An eagle, 
reintroduced in the west, was shot—or so went the story 
—for killing rabbits. The polecat was virtually exter- 
minated and the preservation of the buzzard resisted at a 
Devon County Council meeting for the same reason. 
Now the rabbit is anathema; the return of the buzzard 
generally and rightly acclaimed, and suggestions for 
restoring the polecat have been made. I always remember 
the story of the policeman on point duty at Piccadilly 
Circus, who threw up his hands and his post when the 
traffic reached a point of confusion beyond his control, and 
although such a course deserves anything save commenda- 
tion, it is sometimes forced upon the individual who 
attempts to unravel the tangle of conflicting interests and 
opinion in which wild life preservation problems too often 
become involved. 
DouGLAs GORDON. 


Art. 4.—DEVELOPMENTS IN DIVORCE. 


I. MopES OF REFORM: STATUTE AND JUDICIAL 
DECISION 


‘THE recent judgment of the House of Lords in the case of 
Blunt v. Blunt,* delivered by the Lord Chancellor (Vis- 
count Simon) with the unanimous concurrence of the 
Lords Thankerton, Macmillan, Romer, and Clauson, is 
important on several counts, legal, social, and autho- 
ritarian. First, it has established in principle a view of 
the discretion which the Court may exercise in favour of 
a petitioner for divorce, who has himself committed an 
offence which could bar divorce at the Court’s discretion : 


* (1948), 112 L. J, P. D. & A. 58. 
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-@ view which would have been possible ever since 1857, 
but hitherto has not been enunciated and still less em- 
ployed in practice. Secondly, to the considerations which 
for over twenty years have governed the Court’s exercise 
of this discretion it has added another which imports the 
public interest. Thirdly, although these contributions 
would have been important from whatever Court they 
had come, they carry much greater authority when they 
come from the highest appellate tribunal, the House of 
Lords sitting in Judicature, from whose judgment there 
is no appeal. | | 

It will, perhaps, be worth while to assess this judg- 
ment, in view of the opinion which accompanied it, as a 
mile-stone on the road of Marriage Law Reform. But 
since this article of Reform takes in many minds the form 
of Bills which may or may not survive the process of 
Parliamentary debate and secure the Royal Assent, it 
may be well to clear the air in a few preliminary para- 
graphs and to distinguish between the respective contri- 
butions of statute and judicial decision. 

The main recommendations of the Majority Report of 
the Royal Commission on Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes took twenty-five years to reach the Statute Book, 
in the shape of the Matrimonial Causes Act of 1937, 
commonly called the Herbert Act, after sundry inter- 
mediate and abortive essays at legislation; and when 
such an Act has been in operation for no more than six 
years, it is full early to contemplate another. But, as 
Mr Claud Mullins implied in this ‘ Review’ in October 
1942—in introduction of his powerful plea for: the pro- 
vision of social advice and assistance, ancillary to the 
proceedings of intending matrimonial litigants or (as 
might be) in substitution for such litigation—the Herbert 
Act has not settled the matter. Indeed so moderate a 
measure certainly cannot be regarded as the last word of 
the Legislature in the matter of the reform of our law of 
divorce. 

It is well known that the Matrimonial Causes Act of 
1857 introduced one statutory ground of dissolution of 
marriage, viz. adultery ; and that the Act of 1937 added 
three grounds, viz. cruelty, desertion, and lunacy. But 
while such change, or extension of the grounds of relief, 
needs a change in statute, other changes are effected from 
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time to time by judicial decision. This is the interesting 
sphere of law-making which has sometimes been indicated 
by the overstatement that ‘ the law rests in the breasts 
of the judges.’ Per contra judges themselves have been 
known, by what such writers in jurisprudence as Austin 
or Bentham would call a ‘ childish fiction,’ to repudiate 
the notion that they make law. Of course they do not 
‘make law’ in the sense that this is the prerogative of 
Parliament ; but there is a sense in which they do, and 
the truth lies in an intermediate position. For while, by 
legal fiction, there is assumed to be a precedent to meet 
every emergency and law has always been what a judg- 
ment of the Court at length has declared it to be, every 
judicial decision adds something, however small, yet 
sometimes considerable, to the volume of ascertainable 
law. Although this means no change in statute, it may 
be the effect of interpretation or application of statute, . 
or it may be found in the exercise of a discretion provided 
in a statute which leaves a large latitude to the Court. 
Here we are to note the enlargement of such a discretion ; 
and although this enlargement was a very slow process 
until little more than twenty years ago, the more rapid 
‘progress in recent years has been registered in several 
judicial decisions. 

Such decisions, however, do not necessarily enlarge 
liberty or hasten relief. Some may seem to contract the 
one and to limit the other, although it could be urged that 
certain restrictions ensure more general justice by making 
the operation of law more certain. Three decisions of 
great importance in this branch may be noted in illustra- 
tion, for they were all restrictive. That in Le Mesurier 
v. Le Mesurier * insisted upon domicile as the test of 
jurisdiction in divorce; that in Inverclyde v. Inverclyde t 
assimilated a suit for annulment on the ground of im- 
potence to one for divorce at this same point; and that 
in Russell v. Russell t barred evidence of non-access given 
_by one of the parties if the effect would be to bastardise 
issue. Although there is no serious contention against 
the first of these, it should be said that, as I suspected 
years ago, opinion has grown against the judgment in 
Inverclyde and would welcome a similar case and a 


* [1895] A. C. 517. + [1981] P. 29. t [1924] A. C. 687. 
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decision on appeal, and there is also a large measure of 
dissatisfaction with that in Russell’s case; but since 
that was given by the House of Lords, no appeal would 
avail. 

These examples are, of course, far from being ex- 
haustive ; for this article is not an essay in jurisprudence. 
They merely serve to illustrate the fact that judicial 
decision is not always ‘ progressive’; but they do not 
exclude, although they may frustrate at limited points, 
the general trend towards greater liberty of matrimonial 
association, of dissolution and fresh marriage, both within 
the law of monogamy and during the lifetime of a severed 
spouse. In other words, the cause of divorce law reform 
is gradually gaining ground to the satisfaction of reformers ; 
but while it may be held that there is room for larger 
grounds of relief than those provided by the Herbert Act, 
there is also need of new decisions, where appeals will 
make these possible, in relief of present uncertainty. Law 
is not static, but evolutionary ; and without change in 
statute the Court ‘makes law ’ in the shape of new pre- 
cedents. It cannot change statute ; and therefore cannot 
dispense the absolute bars to divorce. But where there 
are discretionary bars, the Court’s discretion to apply 
them or to refrain from applying them is unfettered. 


II. EXERCISE OF THE DISCRETION: Blunt v. Blunt 


The relevant statute since 1857 has contained the 
three absolute bars of collusion, connivance, and con- 
donation. The effect of these is to bar divorce even 
where otherwise the evidence is good, if (i) the petitioner 
and the respondent have been in collusion, i.e. have 
mutually agreed to promote the suit and to deceive the 
Court ; if (ii) the petitioner has connived at the act of 
the respondent which is the ground of action; or if 
(iii) the petitioner has condoned the said act of the 


respondent. But on good evidence, and in the absence | 


of these bars, ‘the Court shall pronounce a decree of 
divorce.’ In addition to these absolute bars, however, 
the statute provides a number of discretionary bars 
which, according to the circumstances, the Court may or 
may not apply. In the terms of the Act of 1937 (which 
do not vary from those in the Act of 1857, or from those 
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in the Judicature Consolidation Act of 1925, in material 
measure, except. that they are adapted to the new grounds 
of relief) the statute proceeds : 


‘ Provided that the Court shall not be bound to pronounce 
a decree of divorce and may dismiss the petition if it finds 
that the petitioner has during the marriage been guilty of 
adultery, or if, in the opinion of the Court, the petitioner has 
been guilty | 
(here we may shorten the offences into headings) 
(a) of unreasonable delay ; (6) of cruelty ; (c) of desertion ; 
(d) of conduct conducing to the adultery or unsoundness of 
mind or desertion of the other party to the marriage. 


Here I trust that I shall not seem to ‘ draw a red 
herring across the trail’ if I raise an issue in interpreta- 
tion; for it is not necessarily an academic triviality. 
When a petitioner prays that the Court will exercise the 
discretion in his favour, the terms of the statute might 
be thought to require the prayer in a different form, viz. 
that the Court will not exercise the discretion against the 
petitioner ; for the words, ‘ provided that the Court shall 
not be bound to pronounce a decree of divorce,’ do not 
carry the same sense as if they ran, ‘ provided that the 
Court shall be bound not to pronounce a decree of divorce.’ 
Yet the latter rather than the former of the two forms 
more nearly explains the practice of the Court through 
many years. 

If the attitude of the Court be hostile, this distinction 
might be important ; but if, as of late, the Court takes a 
more liberal or kindly view of matrimonial misfit, it 
becomes, of course, of smaller consequence. It used to 
be said, and was said by so laborious, experienced, and 
acute an observer as the late Havelock Ellis years ago, 
that the surest way to remain married was for both 
parties to commit adultery ; and indeed for many years 
the Court was governed by the strait limitations set by 
Lord Penzance, the Judge Ordinary in the ’sixties, who 
inveighed against a ‘loose and unfettered ’ discretion— 
the very thing which in statute it was,andis! It would, 
perhaps, be tedious to recite the points of the cases which 
he reviewed in Morgan v. Morgan,* and may be enough 
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to cite his words that ‘the discretion . . . should be a 
regulated discretion and not a free option subordinated 
to no rules. . . . The duty of reducing its exercise to 
method devolves upon the Court.’ For more than fifty 
years the result was limited rather than liberal. Attempts 
were made to establish the principle that the discretion 
was unfettered, but unsuccessfully until Wickins v. 
Wickins,* in 1918, when the Court of Appeal, per Lord 
Justice Swinfen Eady, upheld the divorce judge at this 
point. 

But it is only since Wilson v. Wilson,t two years later, 
that the more liberal view on larger grounds has appeared 
in general practice. In that case, Sir Henry Duke (after- 
wards Lord Merrivale), then President of the Division, 
stated the four main considerations which should govern 
the Court in the exercise of the discretion : 


(1) The interest and benefit of the children : 
(2) The interests of the woman with whom the husband 
was guilty of misconduct : | 


(3) The probability that the refusal of a decree would not 


serve to reunite the husband and wife : 
(4) The possibility of the guilty petitioner’s future mar- 
riage. 


In this case the husband petitioner was granted a decree, 
although the adultery was continuing at the time when 
he prayed for the exercise of the discretion. 

This decision opened a new era in more liberal use ; 
and in Tickner v. Tickner { a guilty wife petitioner had 
the benefit of the discretion, she having been driven from 
home by the cruelty of an adulterous husband. Following 
this case was a rule that the prayer of the petition should 
contain, where relevant, one for the exercise of the dis- 
cretion ; but a few years later another judgment of Lord 
Merrivale’s seemed to call a halt. For in the aggravated 
case of Apted v. Apted and Bliss,§ wherein both parties 
had been in illicit cohabitation for no less than ten 
years (the respondent with a man said to be married), 


and the petitioner failed to state all the facts of his own 


guilt, the President refused to pronounce a decree, and 


* [1918] P. 265. ¢ [1924] P. 118. 
T [1920] P. 20. § [1980] P. 246. 
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instituted a new direction not only requiring guilty 
petitioners to enter a prayer for the exercise of the dis- 
cretion, but also in application for the registrar’s certificate 
to state whether or not the Court would be asked to 
exercise the discretion, and, where applicable, to lodge a 
certificate setting out the facts and grounds. 

But although the judgment in Apfed’s case appeared 
to be reactionary, the Attorney-General’s speech to the 
Court revealed the notable advance of recent years; for 
he quoted figures to show that in the long period from 
1857 to 1919 out of 109 discretion cases petitioners had 
enjoyed the benefit of the discretion in about half the 
number, but that in the short period from 1920 to 1929 
the discretion had been exercised in no less than 690 
cases, and added that there might be more, not as yet 
available, from poor persons’ cases heard by judges of 
assize. The Attorney-General also observed that in the 
instant case the petitioner and the respondent had since 
1919 each confined the illicit cohabitation to one person, 
and said that it was undesirable that unions should be 
maintained in this irregular fashion—the implication 
being that the irregular unions should, where possible, be 
regularised. 

Since Apfed’s important case no notable issue in dis- 
cretion has arisen until Blunt v. Blunt, supra, in which 
both of the parties to the marriage petitioned for divorce, 
and both admitted guilt and prayed for the exercise of 
the discretion. The husband petitioner obtained a decree 
by the exercise of the discretion in the Divorce Court, 
suffered a reverse in the Court of Appeal, finally appealed 
to the House of Lords and, as one might put it, recovered 
his freedom. But indeed the case was more complicated 
than this compressed recital might suggest. The wife 
petitioner sued on the grounds of both cruelty and adul- 
tery ; but the judge, Hodson, J., dismissed the petition 
on the ground of cruelty, finding no evidence for divorce 
on that ground. The result was to leave both parties 
petitioning on the ground of adultery. It is to be noted 
that there was one child of the marriage (for the exist- 
ence of children is sometimes advanced in argument 
against divorce; and sometimes it is true that a child, 
or children, will be found to hold together an otherwise 
unpromising union; but it can be used also as good 
M 2 
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argument for divorce when the child’s, or children’s, home | 
is metaphorically a hell). | 

The learned judge the behaviour of 
both husband and wife; but when, in the exercise of an | 
unfettered discretion, he gave to the husband a decree ° 
nist of divorce, the wife appealed in the hope of a judg-_ | 
ment which, by the exercise of the discretion in her favour, 
would give a decree either to herself instead of to her 
husband, or perhaps to both. The Court of Appeal dis- 
missed the wife’s appeal and reversed the judgment of the 
Divorce Court, leaving the parties in marriage. There- 
upon both parties appealed to the House of Lords, with 
the result that, as we have seen, the judgment of the 
Divorce Court in favour of the husband petitioner was 
restored. 

But what makes this case important lies less in the 
terms of the actual judgment than in the opinion which 
it carried. Indeed there were two pronouncements of 
far-reaching significance which will guide the exercise of 
the discretion in the future. For, in the first place, in 
giving judgment Lord Simon not only restored the decision 
of the divorce judge, but also indicated the larger dis- 
cretion which would have been possible. In the Lord 
Chancellor’s words : 


‘In this situation, when the respective charges of adultery 
have been proved (assuming that there has been no condona- 
tion, connivance or collusion) any one of four results is con- 
ceivable. (1) The Court may exercise its discretion by pro- 
nouncing a decree of dissolution of marriage in the husband’s 
favour, while dismissing the wife’s petition. (2) The Court 
may exercise its discretion by pronouncing a decree in the 
wife’s favour, while dismissing the husband’s petition. (3) The 
Court may refuse to exercise its discretion in favour of either 
party, whereupon both petitions will be dismissed and the 
marriage remains undissolved. (4) Theoretically (though this 
practice has been almost unknown in connection with cross 
charges of adultery), the Court might exercise its discretion 
in respect of both parties and pronounce the decree in favour 
of each party. I propose to make some observations later in 
this opinion as to the use of this last course. 

‘In the present case, Hodson, J., adopted course (1); the 
Court of Appeal has reversed this and substituted course (3). 
Both parties appeal, the appellant seeking to restore the trial | 
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judge’s decision and the reap arguing for course (2) or 
even course (4).’ 


On the point of the use of course (4) we shall do well to 
import Lord Simon’s observations from the penultimate 
paragraph of the judgment : 

‘But, speaking more generally, it appears to me that 

cases may not infrequently arise in which each party, while 
proving the case for his or her petition, has been guilty of 
_ such conduct as by the terms of the statute entitles the Court 
to dismiss the petition, where injustice may be done if dis- 
cretion is exercised in favour of one of the parties only. There 
is no reason in principle why, when both sides are in mercy, 
if the judge decides to exercise his discretion, he should not 
exercise it in favour of both parties and pronounce the decree 
without drawing a distinction between them. If, for example, 
the blame for the breakdown of the marriage must be equally 
shared and the circumstances are such as do not justify a 
judicial preference for one party as compared with the other, 
serious injustice may be done if a decree of divorce is pro- 
nounced in favour of one party while the petition of the other 
party is dismissed.’ 
Here, at length, is an unequivocal reversal of the old 
doctrine from the practice of the Court that misconduct 
by both parties was a sure passport ‘to continuing mar- 
riage; and perhaps in just sentiment we should regret 
that Havelock Ellis did not live long enough to see the 
ground of his stricture so greatly qualified and to acclaim 
the present advance. 

Before proceeding to the second contribution which 
Lord Simon’s opinion made, we should note a point which, 
although not new, appeared in his survey of the hearing 
in the Court of Appeal. It will be remembered that that 
Court reversed the decision of the divorce judge and 
(although it could not properly be said to have restored 
the marriage, because a marriage remains in being 
throughout the period from decree nisi to decree absolute) 
held the parties without any promise of severance. The 
learned Lords Justices arrived at the same conclusion on 
somewhat. different grounds; but there seemed to be 
some misconception of the function of an appellate 
tribunal in a discretion case. Since the discretion is 
unfettered, the matter of appeal is not the direction of 
_ the exercise of the discretion by the judge of the Court 
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below, but the legal propriety, or otherwise, of the judg- 
ment on the evidence. As was said in Holland v. Hol- 
land,* per Lord Justice Swinfen Eady, 


‘The question for consideration by this Court is whether 
the judgment is erroneous, and not whether we should have 
exercised the discretion in the same manner as the judge 
below did. There is no appeal from his discretion to our 
discretion, and the appellant i is not —— to succeed unless 
the judgment is erroneous.’ 3 


It was for this reason that the House of Lords, in uphold- 
ing the appellant in Blunt v. Blunt, could restore the 
judgment of the divorce judge, but could not rightly 
exercise the discretion differently, i.e. (in the instant case) 
also in favour of the wife appellant ; although in the light 
of the opinion this would have been possible for the 
divorce judge himself. Indeed it would have been pos- 
sible under statute at any time since 1857, and will be 
possible in future cases of cross petition which this 
opinion may encourage. Such a case is, however, to be 
distinguished from divorce by mutual consent. It is not 
a joint petition ; and, as will have been seen, the success 
of either petition will depend inter alia on the absence of 
the absolute bar of collusion. 

We now proceed to note the second contribution which 
the Lord Chancellor made to the enlargement of a dis- 
cretion, which, although unfettered by statute, has only 
gradually emerged from the strait waistcoat of early 
practice. We have remarked already the four considera- 
tions set out by Sir Henry Duke in the historic case of 
Wilson v. Wilson, as rightly to be taken into account, 
viz. in brief, (i) the children; (ii) the husband’s mis- 
tress ; (iii) improbability of reunion of husband and wife ; 
and (iv) the petitioner’s future marriage. These were 
recorded with approval by Lord Birkenhead, when as 
Lord Chancellor he tried the case of Wilkinson v. Wilkin- 
son and Seymour,t in the next year. To these Lord Simon 
has added a fifth which he described as being 


* of a more general character, which must indeed be regarded 
as of primary importance, namely, the interest of the com- 
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munity at large, to be judged by maintaining a true balance 
between respect for the binding sanctity of marriage and the 
social considerations which make it contrary to public policy 
to insist on the maintenance of a union which has utterly 


broken down.’ 


Although, as his lordship added, ‘ in recent years this last 
consideration has operated to induce the Court to exercise 
a favourable discretion in many instances where in earlier 
times a decree would certainly have been refused,’ this is 
the first time that it has had expression in this autho- 
ritative form for the direction of future practice. 


III. PROPOSED EXTENSION OF ASSIZE JURISDICTION 


Further than this, the publication of the Report of 
the Matrimonial Causes (Trial in the Provinces) Com- 
mittee, which had been appointed by the Lord Chancellor, 
gave attention to (inter alia) the exercise of the discretion. 
The main recommendation of this Committee was in 
favour of the extension of assize jurisdiction to include 
not only poor persons’ cases and others if undefended, as 
at present, but also defended suits which hitherto have 
been heard in London. This is an old issue; and, while 
there are grounds of argument both ways, it has to be 
admitted that the majority of divorce petitions, especially 
undefended suits which are the great majority, do not 
necessitate so highly specialised a legal intelligence that 
they need be confined to judges in that branch, and 
therefore could well be heard at the most convenient 
venue and at reduced cost. 

There are, of course, some subtle cases in nullity and 
validity of marriage, and, as might have been the case, 
some problematical ones in discretion, which are in 
another category : witness, for example, the misconcep- 
tion in the Court of Appeal which we have noted in Blunt 
v. Blunt, supra. But in the matter of the exercise of the 
discretion the Report observes that judges of assize 
‘already exercise this in poor persons’ cases, and that, in 
view of the judgment in Blunt v. Blunt and other guiding 
judgments, judges of the King’s Bench need not find 
themselves in unfamiliar seas. Moreover the Report 
suggests that one judge of the Divorce Division should go 
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on circuit. This will not suggest that even the least 
involved actions of divorce are not important or are to be 
regarded as lightly as in some unhappy examples men- 
tioned by Mr Mullins. Here the late Lord Gorell, Pre- 
sident of the Division, who also presided over the pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Commission of thirty years ago, 
was a model to all judges in divorce; for it was said of 
him that he never er that he was dealing with indi- 
vidual destinies. 

The matter is now in discussion ; but if this extension 
of assize jurisdiction should be adopted, the effect would 
be to bring the King’s Justice within easier reach of peti- 
tioners and probably, at least for a time, to increase the 
number of suits in which unhappy people seek relief from 
mis-marriage as a fact, whether the fault be their own or 
that of circumstances or that of ignorance or that of bad 
_ traditions which they inherited and were led to follow in 
place of their own better judgment. 


IV. THE NEED OF EDUCATION IN MARRIAGE 


Divorce is an institution both for the relief of marital 
unhappiness and for the well-being of human society. It 
is, therefore, in the highest degree important that it 
should achieve its purposes; and to this end we should 
ensure by all available measures that it shall be just ; 
that, where generosity is compatible with other interests, 
it shall be generous; and that, even where the parties 
to a marriage have been shown to be in flagrant fault, 
both their own future and the health of society, wherein 
they live and move and have their being, shall not be 
put in detriment through their enforced union in a mar- 
riage where, for example, deadly hatred fills the place of 
love. It is plain that mere separation is no remedy ; 
for it leaves the parties, in the phrase of Lord Stowell 
(the great judge in the Ecclesiastical and Admiralty 
Courts, who in the Napoleonic wars founded the modern 
international law of the sea), ‘in the undefined and dan- 
gerous characters of a wife without a husband and a hus- 
band without a wife.’ It thus bars the parties from 
attempting a fresh start in another marriage, and en- 
courages those irregular unions which are inevitable from 
a society which allows no divorce (unless it extends. 
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nullity with something like the medizval elasticity),* but 
would be the needless disease of a country which provides 
divorce and the opportunity of remarriage as remedies of 
mis-marriage. 

Nobody, of course, not even the most fervent reformer, 
can regard divorce as other than a pis aller for happy, 
companionable, and enduring marriage; and we could all 
wish that the sad state of unhappiness and discontent of 
which divorce is evidence were not manifested in increasing 
measure. But the increase in the number of petitions is 
evidence, in part, of the need of at least the present pro- 
visions for divorce; in part, of irresponsible marriage ; 
and, in part, of the lack of readily available sociological 
advice and assistance for some intending litigants who 
suppose that divorce is their only remedy, but who might 
find a way of reconciliation and a modus vivendi. Those 
who oppose divorce and reform of divorce law, in the 
sense of the extension of facilities for divorce, may well 
be challenged to produce a practicable alternative. If 
they were as consistent as the late Lord Phillimore in the 
House of Lords in 1920, they would confess with him 
that if they could they would repeal the Act of 1857 and 
its successors. Then the only divorce would be of the 
kind which for 300 years necessitated suits in two Courts 
followed by a private Bill in Parliament: the cumbrous 
and expensive procedure from which society in the nine- 
teenth century demanded relief, and obtained it in 1857. 
But divorce has come to stay, until a better remedy has 
been found ; and those who are opposed to it would do 
well to transfer their energies from opposition to con- 
struction ; that is, inter alia, to making marriage more 
responsible. This enterprise needs not only legislation 
but also education in the sphere of marriage and sex, 
where also religion—but preferably in its more philoso- 
phical aspect which turns men’s thoughts to ultimate 
things, rather than in the dogmatic variety. which tries 
metaphorically to contract a full-grown man within the 
compass of his baby’s cot—will properly have some say. 

The Herbert Act itself contains a provision, which I 
and others proposed, that no divorcee petition will be 

* The point may be pursued in the evidence collected by Mr E. S. P, 
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heard within three years of the celebration of a marriage 
except in special circumstances at the discretion of a 
High Court judge. But while this was intended to give 
pause to intending marriers of the kind who otherwise 
might count on early escape from too irksome a bond, I 
am frequently told that ‘ nobody knows ’ of this awkward 
provision! More certainly could be done in that direc- 
tion ; and, if I may say this without undue immodesty, I 
suggested six measures for the protection of marriage 
(including the one above mentioned) in balance of my 
radical proposals in divorce. At present, in fact, marriage 
is usually very easy, while divorce is sometimes very 
difficult. But it is not machinery which alone is respon- 
sible for our discontents. Law provides relief, but im- 
poses restrictions. Education promotes understanding 
and self-restraint, correcting both the primitive possessive- 
ness of women and the crude barbarism of men who hold 
women as chattels. Only uncivilised people attempt to 
justify these defects as ‘ natural’; for civilisation is the 
intelligent mastery of nature by true understanding, and 
in eivilised conditions men and women do not know the 
arts of marriage by the light of nature. But if marriage 
everywhere were held in parity with the most serious 
business of life, or, as Dr Jowett of Balliol called it at the 
marriage of Lady Mary Howard, ‘ the greatest event of 
life,’ ‘a new beginning of life,’ and ‘the best and most 
lasting thing,’ then, whatever be the grounds of divorce 
even to the extent of incompatibility or mutual consent,* 
the Divorce Court would be unburdened of most of the 
cases which are the result of temporary offence or sexual 
caprice, and would be troubled by few other than those 
of serious and genuine failure of companionship in love 
and work and play. | 

At present the Court is bearing the backwash of a long 
succession of irresponsible marriage, in addition to a 
sufficient number of the cases which demand more under- 
standing and sympathy; and this mixture is likely to 
follow the flood of war-time marriages as it followed that 
of the last war. [The development of this great variety, 


* Radical as these grounds may seem, they no more affect the nature and 
institution of marriage than does any other ground of divorce; for it is a 
principle of English law that ‘the validity of marriage is not affected by the 
conditions of its defeasance’: Warrender v. Warrender (1835), 2 Cl. & Fin. 488. 
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or discrepancy between the more urgent and the more 
frivolous cases since the days following 1857, may be 
taken to explain the removal of the absolute statutory 
title of one party, and the conditional statutory title of 
the other, after divorce (subject, as of course these titles 
always were, to the legal requisites of the parties as 
parishioners being in order), to marriage in the churches 
of the Established Church, and the substitution in the 
Herbert Act of a complete discretion to celebrate or to 
refuse to celebrate such marriages in those churches.] 
Further reform of law will contribute to the needed 
remedy, but this will not provide a panacea: for that 
will require also the self-reformatian of men and women 
themselves. 

In the meantime, when, as in th exercise of the dis- 
cretion, present law permits development without change 
of statute, we may rightly welcome what has been called 
‘the living growth of English law’ in such an example 
as that of the judgment of the House of Lords in Blunt v. 
Blunt. For this did justice within the limit of legal pro- 
priety in the instant case, and indicated the course both 
of larger justice to individual litigants in similar calamity 
and of consideration of the interests of society. 


J. W. B. WoORSLEY. 


Art. 5—-PEACE-MAKING—UTRECHT, VIENN A, AND 
VERSAILLES. 


On three occasions during the past two-and-a-half cen- 
turies has a British Government been called upon to 
cooperate in the making of peace at the end of a general 
war, and at a time when it is soon likely to repeat the 
experience it may not be inopportune to examine the 
circumstances in which the statesmen of Great Britain 
played their part in the conclusion of the Treaties of 
Utrecht, Vienna, and Versailles. It may even be that 
such a study will prove a guide, if not to what to attempt, 
at any rate to what to avoid. 

In the case of the first of those settlements, namely 
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the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, the position was compli- 
cated by changes which had occurred during the war to 
which it put an end, and by the internal political situation 
in Great Britain. The main purpose of the Allies in the 
earlier stages of the War of the Spanish Succession was 
to prevent the increase of French power which it was 
believed would follow the accession of the grandson of 
Louis XIV to the throne of Spain: in his place they — 
preferred the Archduke Charles, the younger son of the 
Emperor Leopold I. In spite of the great victories of 
Marlborough, events did not shape themselves as the 
Allies had hoped, for death took a hand in the game, 
while the bulk of the Spanish people betrayed a marked 
preference for the French over the Austrian claimant to 
their throne. 

Leopold I died in 1705, and six years later his eldest 
son and successor, Joseph I, followed him to the grave. 
The Archduke Charles thus became the Emperor 
Charles VI, with the result that the Allies found them- 
selves fighting, not merely to force an unwanted monarch 
_ on the Spaniards, but also to make the new Emperor the 
master of Europe by resurrecting the empire of his name- 
sake Charles V. As these developments came to be 
realised in England, the paymaster of the Grand Alliance, 
opposition rapidly began to grow to a war in which 
English lives and English money were being sacrificed 
for what were felt to be no longer English ends. 

Indeed, domestic and foreign affairs were very closely 
connected where Great Britain was concerned. The pro- 
secution of Dr Sacheverell had initiated a reaction against 
the Whigs and everything for which they stood, including 
the war. Queen Anne was increasingly resentful of the 
imperious airs of the Duchess of Marlborough, whose 
husband was freely accused by the Tories of wishing to 
prolong the struggle for his own end. The war was also 
growing unpopular even in those circles where it had 
hitherto received the greatest support. The annual ex- 
penditure had risen from three millions, in the last year 
of peace, to thirteen millions. The Government was head 
over ears in debt, and the men who were fighting the 
country’s battles were unpaid. Over and above the fixed 
revenue, Parliament had voted more than six millions, 
and there were increased charges on such articles as 
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candles, beer, and coal. In these circumstances it is not 
surprising that the Tories should have carried the day at 
Court, at Westminster, and in the country; they were 
now able to concentrate on the task of bringing the war — 
to an end, but in doing so they had to face a vigilant and 
embittered Opposition which would stop at nothing to 
thwart their purpose. 

The moving spirit in the negotiations which now took 
place was the thirty-three year old Henry St John, soon 
to be Viscount Bolingbroke. Nominally only Secretary 
of State for the Northern Department, he really conducted 
the country’s relations with foreign Powers subject to the 
control of the Head of the Government, Robert Harley. 
St John’s conduct of foreign affairs has, for consummate 
ability, rarely been equalled, and never surpassed, in the 
course of English history. It was successful because it 
was based upon the realities of the European situation, 
and not upon theories of his own, or upon the facts of ten 
years before. Bolingbroke, to give him the name by 
which he is best known, realised that there were two wars : 
one against France, which the Allies had won, and another 
against Spain, which they had lost, or were on the point 
of losing. He never forgot that the original object of the 
conflict had been to prevent a French hegemony of 
Europe. This was the basis of a policy which he had 
both the vigour and the knowledge to put into effect. 
He was in close contact with opinion in his own party, 
and he knew Europe in a way impossible save to those 
who have studied it on the spot. If Bolingbroke had 
shown the same courage and intuition in home affairs 
that he displayed in matters of foreign policy, he might 
well have gone down to history as the greatest of British 
statesmen. 

The actual Peace Conference, at which the leading 
representatives of Great Britain were the Earl of Strafford 
and the Bishop of Bristol, opened at Utrecht in January 
1712, but as Bolingbroke wrote, *‘ Her Majesty is fully 
determined to let all negotiations sleep in Holland,’ little 
was done in the Dutch town, while the real business was 
transacted directly between London and Paris. The 
position of the British Government was delicate in spite 
of the victory over the Opposition at home. In the 

previous year the bases of a settlement had been agreed 
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between England and France, much to the discontent of 
the former’s Allies, and the French were taking advantage 
of this situation to impose terms upon the Emperor and 
the Dutch in the knowledge that their own agreement 
with England had rendered her suspect at Vienna and 
The Hague. Torcy, a nephew of Colbert, and a man of 
forty-six, was the French Foreign Secretary, and he en- 
joyed the great asset that he had free hands, except for 
the Franco-British understanding, while Bolingbroke was 
hampered by a Barrier Treaty with the Dutch. 

This was one of those undertakings which are so lightly 
given during the course of a war, and which prove so 
inconvenient at the succeeding Peace Conference. It had 
been negotiated in 1709, and went far to establish the 
supremacy of the United Provinces in north-west Europe, 
for among other provisions it admitted the right of the 
Dutch to close the Scheldt and also to garrison more 
towns on the French frontier than had previously been 
the case. Bad as this arrangement was from the British 
standpoint, it nevertheless existed, and it tied Boling- 
broke’s hands. 

The complication was solved in a manner which did 
more credit to the Secretary’s ingenuity than to his 
honesty. Swift prepared the way with a pamphlet 
entitled ‘Some Remarks on the Barrier Treaty,’ and the 
House of Commons then debated the matter. A vote 
was passed to the effect that the treaty contained ‘ several 
articles destructive to the trade and interest of Great 
Britain,’ and the Ministers who had advised its ratifica- 
tion were declared ‘ enemies to the Queen and the king- 
dom.’ On March 1, the Commons addressed to Anne a long 
“representation on the state of the nation,’ and Boling- 
broke contributed an article to the ‘ Amsterdam Gazette ’ 
in its support. The Dutch answered the allegations in a 
formal memorial, which the Lower House voted to be 
a ‘ false, seandalous, and malicious libel.’ By the summer 
of 1712 the majority in the Commons (and probably in> 
the nation) was so incensed against the Dutch that any 
attempt to carry out the terms of the Barrier Treaty was 
clearly impossible. Bolingbroke had skilfully surmounted 
his first difficulty. 

Meanwhile no effort was being spared by the Emperor 
to prevent the conclusion of peace, and. in this he was 
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strenuously aided by the Opposition.. With such an end 
in view he sent Prince Eugene to London to see what 
could be effected by his prestige, but the Government 
rose to the occasion, and saw that he became nothing 
more than a social lion. Indeed, there seems to have 
been a Tory conspiracy to keep him drunk as the surest 
method of rendering him harmless. ‘ Prince Eugene,’ 
wrote Swift, ‘ dines with the Secretary to-day, with about 
7 or 8 General Officers, or foreign Ministers. They will 
all be drunk I am sure. I never was in company with 
this Prince; I have proposed to some Lds. that we 
should have a sober meal with him; but I can’t compass 
it.” The Queen made ill health an excuse for not receiving 
Eugene. On the Continent hostilities had ceased so far 
as Great Britain was concerned. Marlborough had 
already been displaced as commander-in-chief by the Duke 
of Ormonde, and in May the latter received orders to 
‘avoid engaging in any siege, or hazarding a battle’: 
Bolingbroke also communicated these instructions to the 
French. | | 

With an armistice concluded it was desirable to settle 
outstanding points as soon as possible, and with this end 
in view Bolingbroke himself went to Paris at the beginning 
of August. His journey from Calais to the French capital 
was in the nature of a royal progress, so desirous were the 
people of peace after the long and exhausting war.. When 
he arrived in Paris he took up his residence at the house 
of the Marquise de Croissy, Torcy’s aunt, and the two 
statesmen soon became personal friends. The business 
of Bolingbroke’s mission was soon concluded, and the 
Englishman had time for other activities: it was then 
that he made the acquaintance of Madame de Tencin. 
On the Saturday after his arrival he was taken by Torcy 
to Fontainebleau, where he spent the night, and next day 
was received by Louis XIV. The King expressed his 
desire for peace, and his respect for Anne; but he spoke 
so fast, and his articulation was so indistinct, that Boling- 
broke, although an excellent French scholar, had some 
difficulty in understanding him. Everywhere he met with 
the most flattering reception, and when he went to the 
theatre to see Corneille’s ‘ Cid ’ the whole house rose to 
receive him, and the performance was suspended until 


he had taken his seat. 
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When Bolingbroke returned to London he found, like 
many another British statesman both before and since, 
that what had seemed so easy and pleasant in Paris took 
on a very different complexion once he had left France. 
His colleagues in the Cabinet by no means relished the 
ovation which he had received on the other side of the 
Channel, and they were only too ready to create diffi- 
culties. The French were not slow in making capital 
out of this situation, and the reverses which their armies 
were inflicting upon the Dutch gave them an added 
advantage. Then an .unfortunate quarrel took place 
_ between the lackeys of the French and Dutch represen- 
ratives at Utrecht; this was elevated to the dignity of a 
national conflict, and the work of the conference was for 
a time suspended. At this point the British Government 
decided to send the Duke of Hamilton to Paris to expedite 
matters, but before he could set out he was killed in a 
duel. A further delay thereupon ensued until his suc- 
cessor was appointed. 

Fortune was certainly smiling upon Louis as the 
position of the British Government became increasingly 
more difficult. It was impossible to meet Parliament 
until peace had been made, and indefinite prorogation 
was out of the question: by February 1713 it had been 
prorogued eleven times and a decision was essential. In 


that month, therefore, Bolingbroke sent Torcy what | 
amounted to an ultimatum. He laid down in precise | 


terms the British demands relative to the questions still | 


outstanding, and announced that, failing compliance, war 
would be resumed in the spring. The threat had the 
desired result, and on Good Friday, April 3, 1713, about 
two o’clock in the afternoon, a post-chaise rattled down 
Whitehall: as it stopped at the Cockpit there alighted 
all covered with dust, Bolingbroke’s half-brother, George 
St John, with the Treaty of Utrecht in his hand. The 
statesman welcomed him on the doorstep with open arms, 
and the words, ‘ It is the Lord’s work, and it is marvellous 


in our eyes.’ The lapse of a few months, and several | 


defeats by Villars, were, however, necessary before the 
Emperor gave way. 

A hundred years later, when the next general settle- 
ment was in prospect, the conditions were very different : 


it was not a problem of compelling reluctant Allies to | 
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agree to terms which had been settled direct between 
London and Paris, but rather of preventing these Allies 
from making a separate peace with France. Coalition 
after Coalition had gone down before Napoleon, and so 
late as 1813 there was much to be said for the Emperor’s 
sneering reference to the ‘old coalition machines,’ and 
for his boast that a single victory would undo ‘ce neud 
mal assort:.’ That this did not happen was due to the 
British Foreign Secretary, Lord Castlereagh. 

He was still in the early forties, and he had proved an 
extremely able Chief Secretary at the time of the Union. 
He had not been particularly fortunate at the War Office, 
and a duel with Canning was not calculated to raise him 
in public estimation. From September 1809 to March 
1812 he had been out of office, then Perceval had made 
him Foreign Secretary, and, after that statesman’s murder, 
he had become leader of the House of Commons. He was 
more popular there than Canning, for the Tory back- 
benchers distrusted brilliance, and although Castlereagh 
was to prove brilliant in international affairs, he never 
appeared so among his fellow-countrymen. He was sound 
and trustworthy, but he was, in marked contrast with 
Canning, a very poor speaker. As a modern historian 
has put it, ‘ At his best he was sensible and pedestrian ; 
at his worst he was dull, rambling, and even ridiculous.’ 
On one occasion he implored honourable members ‘ not 
to turn their backs on themselves,’ while on another he 
referred to ‘the Herculean labour of the honourable 
member, who will find himself quite disappointed when 
he has at last brought forth his Hercules.’ 

By the end of 1813 the sun of France was clearly 
sinking below the horizon; her military power had met 
with overwhelming disaster at Leipsic; and the Allies 
were on her soil. Such was the situation when, on the 
last day of the year, Castlereagh, in a pair of red breeches 
and jockey boots, sailed from Harwich for the Allied Head- 
quarters at Bale. He went with the widest powers yet 
given to a British statesman, for they were ‘ to negotiate 
and conclude of his own authority, and without further 
consultation with the Government, all conventions or 
treaties, either for the prosecution of war or for the 
restoration of peace.’ Unlike Bolingbroke, he was un- 
troubled by the exigencies of the political situation at 
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| 
home, and his hands were thus free both in respect of his | 
colleagues and of Parliament. : 

It was high time that a British statesman should 
appear on the Continent, for, as Lord Aberdeen wrote, 
‘the enemy .. . is a source of danger much less to be 
dreaded than what arises among ourselves.’ The fact 
was that Austria, Prussia, and Russia were by no means 
agreed as to the policy to be adopted towards France now 
that victory seemed assured. Castlereagh, on the other 

_ hand, possessed the good fortune, not invariably attendant 
upon British Foreign Secretaries, of knowing exactly what 
he wanted. It was to convert the loose and divided con- 
federacy into a proper alliance with a definite policy and 
war aims, and to prevent at all costs the conclusion of a 
premature peace. In the task of negotiating with the 
Cabinets of Vienna, Berlin, and St Petersburg he had 
certain assets, of which the experience gained in handling 
the Irish boroughmongers was by no means the least. 
Then there were the British subsidies, without which the 
war would have come to a standstill ; Wellington’s vic- 
tories in the Peninsula ; and the possession of the captured 
French colonies. Castlereagh made full use of all these 
advantages, and he knew well how to coordinate war and 
diplomacy. 

All this, however, might have been of no avail had it 
not suddenly become apparent that the bear, whose skin 
was being divided, was still very much alive, and Napo- 
leon’s brilliant generalship during the opening weeks of 
1814 impressed upon the Allies the need of unity. While 
the Prussians were being defeated, and the Austrians were 
talking of an armistice, one man kept his head, and that 
man was Castlereagh. He had settled down in very 
modest surroundings at Chaumont, where he and his staff 
worked, dined, and slept in a single room: when Napo- 
leon’s victories threatened to disrupt the alliance he took 
prompt action. He insisted that two corps be detached 
from Bernadotte’s army and sent to reinforce Bliicher, 
and he persuaded the Tsar to set his face against any 
evacuation of French territory. These measures served 
to stem the tide, while Napoleon’s successes actually 
strengthened Castlereagh’s position, for they encouraged 
the Emperor to demand terms which the Allies could not 
possibly grant, while they served to prove to his foes that 
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all danger from him was by no means at anend. On both 
scores, therefore, Castlereagh found that his task of 
creating a united front had been rendered easier by the 
course which the war had taken. 

The Foreign Secretary was thus able to conclude on 
March 1 the Treaty of Chaumont, which kept the Allies 
together until after the fall of Napoleon, and formed the 
basis of the final settlement at Vienna. Five weeks later 
the French Emperor abdicated, and on this news Castle- 
reagh went to Paris, where he received as warm a welcome 
as that which had greeted Bolingbroke a century earlier. 
The cessation of hostilities was followed by a sudden 
relaxation of the tension which had existed for so long, 
and all who could afford to do so abandoned themselves 
to a veritable orgy of pleasure. The vanquished were far 
from immune from the prevailing tendency, and Paris 
received its conquerors as if they were welcome guests. 
To no inconsiderable extent, however, this attitude was 
definitely encouraged by Talleyrand, who saw that the 
only possible hope of securing reasonable terms for his 
country lay in persuading the victors that there was a 
real difference between France and Napoleon. 

The organisation of peace was therefore regulated a 
step at a time, and in this procedure Castlereagh played 
a notable part. First of all there was the settlement with | 
Napoleon himself, and this was concluded within five days 
of his abdication. Then there was the first Treaty of 
Paris with France, and this was signed less than a month 
after the return of Louis XVIII to his capital. After 
that the Allies came to an understanding among them- 
selves as to the general lines upon which the reorganisa- 
tion of Europe should be based, and the stage was set for 
the Congress of Vienna. It would seem impossible to 
praise too highly the realism displayed at this time, 
especially by Castlereagh. Before the fighting was over 
the Allies had come to an agreement among themselves 
at Chaumont; then they settled with the late ruler of 
France ; and lastly they made a treaty with the defeated 
enemy country, followed by a further arrangement 
between themselves. The ground had thus been well 
prepared, and cleared of many obstacles, before the Con- 
gress actually met. Indeed, its meeting did not take 
place till September, so that plenty of time was given for 
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tempers to cool—a very valuable consideration on such | 
occasions. 

It is, perhaps, worth noting that many of those who 
settled the fate of Europe after the fall of Napoleon were, 
judged by modern standards, young men. The time had 
not yet come when international conferences were 
dominated by gerontarchs. Talleyrand, it is true, was 
sixty, but even so he was eighteen years younger than was 
Clemenceau at the signing of the Treaty of Versailles. 
The Tsar was only thirty-seven ; Metternich was forty- 
one; Frederick William was forty-four ; Castlereagh was 
forty-five ; while Nesselrode was but thirty-four. These 
were the men who took the lead at the Congress, and in 
their comparative youth may lie the explanation, not only 
of the festivities by which the conference was marked, 
but also of the fact that they were able to devise a settle- 
ment which lasted for forty-five years. 

Metternich claimed—very modestly—that he and his 
colleagues at Vienna had ‘done some good.’ To what 
extent was he justified in this contention ? 

They could at any rate claim that they did what they | 
set out todo. They did not go to the Austrian capital to 
create a new heaven and earth, but to produce order out 
of chaos. The primary object of the Congress, as stated 
in the secret clauses of the first Treaty of Paris, was to 
establish ‘a system of real and permanent Balance of 
Power in Europe,’ and this was surely achieved, at any 
rate for a period of more than fifty years. The men who 
negotiated this settlement were realists, and so it was 
based, like the Treaty of Utrecht, upon a frank acceptance 
of existing facts and of the position of the defeated foe, 
who was treated with a justice which was tempered with 
equity and common sense; no attempt was made to 
reduce France to the level of a second-rate Power; but 
every care was taken to strengthen her neighbours so that 
she could not with impunity resume her career of aggres- 
sion. It has been charged against the statesmen who 
assembled at Vienna that they ignored the principle of 
nationalism, but they may well be forgiven in view of the 
use to which that principle had been put by their late 
enemy. They proved right in their realisation of its 
dangers, though wrong in their disbelief in its attractive- 
ness. 
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As for Castlereagh, he always knew exactly how far 
he meant to go. When the Vienna settlement was chal- 
lenged by Napoleon’s return from Elba he was quite 
ready to fight, but he was not prepared to accept the 
vague generalities implicit in the Holy Alliance. To 
quote his own words : 


‘We shall be found in our place when actual danger menaces 
the system of Europe, but this country cannot and will not 
act upon abstract and speculative principles of precaution. 
The alliance which exists had no such purpose in view in its 
original formation. It was never so explained to Parliament, 
and it would be a breach of faith to Parliament now to 
extend it.’ 


In 1918 the situation was different in more ways than 
one from what it had been at the close of the Spanish 
Succession and Napoleonic Wars. The conflict ended 
very suddenly, and it is no exaggeration to say that the 
Allied and Associated Powers were not ready for peace 
when it came, and were not agreed upon the principle by 
which it should be inspired: indeed, so far as Great 
Britain was concerned, she was as unprepared for the 
termination of the Four Years’ War as she had been for 
its commencement. There were several reasons for this, 
and one in particular was highly creditable. She had not 
taken up arms to obtain anything that belonged to some- 
body else, nor had she unredeemed lands to deliver from 
enemy rule: thus her war aims lacked the precision of 
those of the aggressor, Germany, as well as the obvious 
reasonableness of those of some of her Allies. On the 
other hand, she had during the progress of hostilities 
entered into a number of commitments, especially in the 
Near and Middle East, which were by no means all 
mutually reconcilable, and these were already becoming 
a source of considerable embarrassment. 

The Foreign Secretary was Arthur Balfour. At no 
time were his hands as free as had been those of Castle- 
reagh, and he was subject to the control of the Head of 
the Government, Mr Lloyd George, to a far greater extent 
even than Bolingbroke had been to that of Lord Oxford. 
As Mr Algernon Cecil has put it, ‘ Both the progress of 
the war and the versatile energy of the Prime Minister 
drove him continuously towards those very things which 
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his memorandum for the Cabinet of Oct. 7, 1916, shows | 
that he wished to avoid, namely the humiliation of Ger- | 
many, the dissolution of the Dual Monarchy, and the } 
peril of a pan-German State incorporating or seeking to | 
incorporate a purely German Austria.’ In effect there | 
was a dual control of British foreign policy exercised from 
10 Downing Street and from the Foreign Office, with the | 
influence of the former predominant. It is also not’ with- | 
out significance that Balfour was a man of seventy, that | 
is to say twice the age of Bolingbroke at the time of the | 
Treaty of Utrecht and nearly thirty years older than | 
Castlereagh at that of the Treaty of Vienna. | 
The tentative proposals of the Central Powers in the | 
winter of 1916-17, the breakdown of the negotiations 
with Austria, and the reactions to the Lansdowne letter | 
had not led to any great precision in respect of terms on 
the part of the British Government, but in the early days 
of 1918 a speech by the Prime Minister carried the matter 
a little further. He put forward three main conditions 
of peace, namely, the re-establishment of the sanctity of 
treaties, a territorial settlement based on self-determina- 
tion, and ‘an international organisation to limit the 
burden of armaments.’ He demanded ‘the complete 
restoration ’ of Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro, Rumania, 
and of occupied French and Italian territory, but he dis- 
claimed any desire to destroy Germany or to alter her 
constitution. Mr Lloyd George went on to declare that 
‘the break-up of Austria-Hungary is no part of our war 
aims,’ but proceeded to qualify this with a demand for 
* genuine self-government ’ for her nationalities, and added 
two very vague phrases about ‘ the legitimate claims of 
the Italians ’’ and justice for ‘men of Rumanian blood 
and speech.’ With regard to the German colonies, he 
repeated earlier declarations to the effect that ‘ they are 
held at the disposal of a conference whose decisions must 
have primary regard to the wishes of the native inhabi- 
tants.’ 

During the ensuing months this programme was modi- 
fied by arrangements with the minorities in the Austria- 
Hungarian Empire, while the situation was further | 
complicated by President Wilson’s Fourteen Points, and | 
by the interpretation which he put upon them in his 
negotiations with the Central Powers; in particular, his 
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insistence upon a change of regime in Germany was in 
flagrant contradiction of Mr Lloyd George’s pledge. To 
repeat, the Armistice found Great Britain without any 
clearly defined peace policy, while no real agreement had 
been reached even among the principal Allies. 

In retrospect, a further complication would appear to 
have been the General Election which immediately fol- 
lowed the Armistice, for as the campaign progressed the 
Government became pledged to proposals of an extreme 
and impracticable nature, until it found itself committed 
to a programme of which Lord Keynes, as he now is, 
wrote, ‘ To this concoction of greed and sentiment, pre- 
judice and deception, three weeks of the platform had 
reduced the powerful governors of England, who but a 
little while before had spoken not ignobly of Disarmament 
and a League of Nations, and of a just and lasting peace 
which would establish the foundations of a new Europe.’ 
On the other hand the victors ignored the well-established 
legal maxim that justice must not only be done but that 
it must appear to be done; had the Allies applied this 
dictum to their triumph in 1918 many of their subsequent 
difficulties would have been avoided. They had won the 
war in the field, but no real effort was ever made to bring 
this fact home to the German people, and so the way was 
left open for the propagation of the Nazi myth that the 
overthrow of Germany was due to the collapse of the 
home front. There were victory marches in London and 
Paris, but it would surely have been better had there 
been a victory march in Berlin. 

As for the Treaty of Versailles itself, one of its greatest 
weaknesses was that the Allies, in opposition to their own 
interests, carried the work of Bismarck to its logical con- 
clusion and completed the unification of Germany. The 
strongest centrifugal force lay in the dynasties which 
ruled the various kingdoms and duchies, and which were 
always restive under the tutelage of Berlin; yet the 
German people were deliberately encouraged to over- 
throw their ruling houses, to many of which they were 
deeply attached, as the price of peace, and so the last 
obstacle to a unified Reich was removed by those most 
concerned in its retention. Once the dynasties had gone 
there was no reason for the continued existence of their 
former dominions as separate units, and so the way was 
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cleared for that complete Prussianisation of Germany 
which was to be the outstanding accomplishment of the 
Third Reich. Few voices were raised at the time against 
this mistaken policy, but now that a quarter of a century 
has elapsed it is not easy to disagree with the late Jacques 
Bainville that the war was lost in the first clause of the 
Peace Treaty, in that the settlement should not have 
been made with Germany as a whole, but rather that 
there should have been separate treaties with Prussia, 
Bavaria, Saxony, and the other states which had com- 
posed the Hohenzollern Empire. 

Another serious mistake was to associate the League 
of Nations with the peace settlement. The former 
claimed to be based on the principles of abstract justice, 
while the latter rested on the armed forces of the Allies ; 
it was clear that the vanquished were unlikely to regard 
the peace settlement with any marked favour, and to 
connect the League with it was to attach to Geneva the 
odium which already pertained to Versailles. The 
attempt was made to crowd too much into too short a 
time and at too little notice. 

For these reasons, among others, the treaties of 1919 
were less satisfactory than those which Great Britain con- 
cluded at the end of the War of the Spanish Succession 
and of the Napoleonic War. Perhaps that is why there 
was no disposition to fight for them when they were first 
challenged by Adolf Hitler. | 

| CHARLES PETRIE. 


Art. 6—LITERATURE IN NORTH DEVON. 


AccORDING to Mr Murray’s ‘ Handbook for Travellers in 
Devonshire’ (one of that pioneer series of guide books 
issued by the third John Murray of Albemarle Street), 
Exmoor occupies an area of some thirty-one square miles 
—‘a waste of dark hills and valleys tracked by lonely 
streams.’ To this day few save shepherds have penetrated 
its remotest goyals, and riding parties rarely venture into 
its maze of tracks without a local guide. The barrier of 
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Exmoor for centuries segregated the North Devon sea- 
board from the contacts of changing civilisation, few of 
the natives travelling beyond Porlock to the east, Barn- 
staple to the west, South Molton and Bampton to the 
south. Many names now seen over shops in Lynton, 
Combe Martin, Ilfracombe, and intervening villages are 
of old families—Crang, Creek, Crocombe, Ridd, Bale, 
Fry, Ley, Lovering—which remained for generations 
rooted in their native soil, mostly intermarrying and 
limiting migration within some fifty miles of rocky coast. 

Local history is largely legend; bare facts, names, 
and dates appear in parish registers and in the deeds and 
conveyances of Barnstaple lawyers, but flesh to clothe 
these bones of history is found only in folk tales of verbal 
tradition. Few writers sprang from local stock: Barn- 
staple produced John Gay, author of ‘The Beggar’s 
Opera,’ whose familiar portrait hangs in the borough 
corporation’s council chamber; Bideford was the home 
of Edward Capern, the labourer poet, to whom Landor 
dedicated his ‘ Antony and Octavius.’ While the natives 
rarely travelled, they received few visitors, and though 
Sir Philip Sidney owned the manor of Ilfracombe, he 
seems to have reckoned his sister Lady Pembroke’s house 
at Wilton a resort sufficiently remote from Elizabeth’s 
court. | 

If not the first poet to visit Exmoor, Coleridge was 
the first to feel its enchantment. It is an anomaly of 
literary history that he, Wordsworth, and Southey have 
been labelled ‘ the Lake Poets,’ as if they derived their 
inspiration while living among the Lakes. For Coleridge 
the label has bitter irony, for at the Lakes he wrote little 
verse besides ‘ Dejection: An Ode,’ and suffering con- 
tinual illness and unhappiness, he there plumbed the 
depths of despondency. Southey, too, though living the 
last forty years of his life at Keswick, wrote most of his | 
best poetry before settling there, and while Wordsworth 
was Cumberland-born and spent some seventy of his 
eighty years in the Lakes, the first rich fruits of his 
genius ripened during the year of his association with 
Coleridge in the Quantocks. 

In July 1797 William and Dorothy Wordsworth 
suddenly decided to leave their home at Racedown in 
‘Dorset, where they lived rent free, and expend twenty- 
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three pounds of their little income on the annual rental of 
Alfoxden House. Their ‘principal inducement was 
Coleridge’s society,’ which Wordsworth and his sister 
recognised as indispensable to his intellectual develop- 
ment. In twelve months at Alfoxden Wordsworth wrote 
parts of ‘ The Excursion,’ his share of ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ 
and ‘ Peter Bell.’ Four or five days a week Coleridge 
walked over from Nether Stowey to expound with in- 
imitable eloquence his poetic theories, while rambling in 
the woods and hills with brother and sister; their late 
hours and close conversaton provided an intriguing theme 
for gossip, which combined with their known disaffection 
for Pitt’s policy and the war with France to inspire the 
sending of a government spy to report on their activities. 

The following November Coleridge, Wordsworth, and _ 
Dorothy walked to Lynmouth by way of Porlock. From 
Porlock they kept to the coast, passing Culbone Church, 
climbing through woods ‘rising almost perpendicularly 
from the sea’ and reaching Lynmouth by twilight. Next 
morning they visited the ‘ Valley of Stones,’ as they and 
Southey called the Valley of Rocks, and, like most 
modern visitors to that tourists’ haunt, they mounted 
the Castle Rock ‘ and looked from it immediately on to 
the sea.’ | 

As their ‘ united funds were very scarce,’ Coleridge 
and Wordsworth proposed to defray the expenses of their 
trip by writing a poem for a magazine. Already Coleridge 
had planned the scheme of a poem in three cantos on 
‘The Wanderings of Cain,’ of which he was to write the 
second while Wordsworth wrote the first canto, ‘ and 
which ever had done first, was to set about the third.’ 
He completed a rough draft of his canto, but hastening 
to Alfoxden with the manuscript, found Wordsworth with 
a ‘look of humorous despondency fixed on his almost 
blank sheet of paper.’ Coleridge told Hazlitt that the 
Valley of Rocks was to have supplied the setting of 
‘Cain,’ but on this trip to Lynton—or another by way 
of Dulverton later in the same month—he projected a 
ballad to be written in collaboration with Wordsworth. 
Relating a friend’s dream about a skeleton ship with a 
phantom crew, he discussed stories of superstition remem- 
bered from his reading of travel books, among them the 
story of a ship’s mate who, persuaded that a long spell 
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of adverse weather was due to the persistent pursuit of 
the ship by an albatross, shot the bird in hope of relieving 
their misfortune. According to Wordsworth, he then 
suggested that Coleridge should write a poem about the 
ghostly navigator of the phantom ship, who was doomed 
to his fate for the crime of killing an albatross. That 
same ‘memorable evening’ they began the ballad 
together. But Coleridge’s falcon imagination left the 
pedestrian Wordsworth’s plodding helplessly behind ; 
after suggesting two or three lines, Wordsworth found 
that ‘ our respective manners proved so widely different 
that it would have been quite presumptuous in me to do 
anything but separate from an undertaking upon which 
I could only have been a clog,’ and he left Coleridge to 
follow his imaginative flights alone. So ‘ The Ancient 
Mariner ’ was written. 

The grim splendour of North Devon’s rugged coast, 
its looming peaks hidden in drifting mists or harrowed by 
gusty gales and driving rain, appealed to Coleridge’s 
romantic imagination, and he twice visited Exmoor in 
the six months following his walk with the Wordsworths. 
In the spring of 1798 his former friend and pupil, Charles 
Lloyd, published a novel, ‘ Edmund Oliver,’ in which the 
hero’s character and adventures were a_ recognisable 
caricature of Coleridge’s. Edmund ‘ love-fit,’ leaving 
college, and enlisting in the army were Coleridge’s experi- 
ences, related by him to Lloyd; Edmund possessed 
Coleridge’s ‘ large glistening eye,’ dark hair and eyebrows, 
and Lloyd even betrayed the knowledge—acquired by 
living in the same house—of Coleridge’s addiction to 
laudanum for alleviation of physical pain and mental 
worry. Lloyd was a neurotic, prone to morbid hallucina- 
tions inducing hysteria, and living with Southey, who 
cherished a temporary hostility towards Coleridge, he 
conceived imaginary grievances against Coleridge. His 
mental malady was a bond of sympathy between him and 
Charles Lamb, then anguished over his sister’s removal 
to a madhouse, and he so worked on Lamb’s agitated 
mind that Lamb momentarily forgot his gratitude for 
Coleridge’s affection and wrote to Dorothy Wordsworth 
that he intended to correspond no more with him. 

On Coleridge, sensitive and tender in affection, these 
blows effected an emotional distress intensified by news 
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of his friend Poole’s brother’s death, of the suicide of a 
friend’s daughter, and ‘the horrid manner’ of another 
acquaintance’s death. ‘So many unpleasant and shock- 
ing circumstances have happened to me in my immediate 
knowledge within the last fortnight,’ he wrote, ‘ that I 
am in a nervous state, and the most trifling thing makes 
me weep.’ With Wordsworth away and Poole inacces- 
sible, he sought the solace of solitude in a lonely farmhouse 
near Culbone Church, where, after a dose of laudanum, 
he fell asleep in his chair after reading in the ‘ Pilgrimage ’ 
of Samuel Purchas the passage beginning, ‘In Xamdu 
did Cublai Can build a stately Palace.’ During a sleep 
of three hours he composed a poem of two to three hun- 
dred lines, and on waking, immediately began to write 
it down. Before he could finish, ‘he was unfortunately 
called out by a person on business from Porlock,’ and on 
returning to the manuscript he could remember no more 
of ‘ Kubla Khan ’ than he had already written. 

Possibly the ‘ person on business’ carried a reminder 
from Coleridge’s wife that William Hazlitt was expected 
at Stowey. In ‘My First Acquaintance with Poets’ 
Hazlitt tells how he heard Coleridge preach at Shrewsbury 
and was fascinated even more by his eloquence in con- 
versation when he visited Hazlitt’s father at Wem. On 
leaving, Coleridge invited the lonely young man to visit 
him at Stowey; the appointed visit was postponed ‘ for 
a week or two,’ apparently on account of the birth of 
Coleridge’s second son, and Hazlitt arrived at the last. 
week-end of May 1798. During a stay of three weeks he 
walked to Lynton with Coleridge and a devoted local 
admirer of the poet’s, John Chester, a short, bandy-legged 
farmer, who trotted at Coleridge’s side to keep up with 
him, ‘like a running footman by a state coach,’ and 
‘scarcely opened his lips, much less offered an opinion 
the whole way,’ except to confide to Hazlitt that Coleridge 
was ‘a wonderful man.’ Following the same coastal 
route as Coleridge with the Wordsworths, their ‘ feet kept 
time to the echoes of Coleridge’s tongue ’ till they reached 
Lynton near midnight, and having knocked up the inn- 
keeper, enjoyed a supper of eggs and bacon. Next day a 
thunderstorm threatened, and Coleridge ran bareheaded 
from the inn ‘ to enjoy the commotion of the elements in 
the Valley of Rocks, but, as if in spite, the clouds only 
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muttered a few angry sounds, and let fall a few refreshing 
A native of South Devon, Coleridge reckoned the views 
of Totnes and Dartmouth ‘ among the most impressive 
things I have ever seen,’ but ‘in general’ he thought the 
scenery of South Devon ‘tame to Quantock, Porlock, 
Culbone, and Linton.’ Southey endorsed his opinion after 
touring Devon in the late summer of 1799. He walked 
from Minehead, by Porlock and Lynton, to Ilfracombe, 
the beauty of which he fairly considered as consisting 
‘wholly in the shore scenery,’ the surrounding country 
being ‘ wild, open, and naked.’ In the Valley of Rocks, 
he also scaled the Castle Rock, and lay down where ‘ two 
huge stones, inclining against each other, formed a portal.’ 
‘A little platform of level turf, the only piece I saw, 
spread before me, about two yards long—and then the 
eye fell immediately upon the sea, a giddy depth. You 
cannot conceive a spot more strange, more impressive: I 
never before felt the whole sublimity of solitude.’ Specu- 
lating on the origin of the valley, he thought a water-spout 
might have formed it; archzologists have conjectured 
that, where the road from Lynton to Lee Abbey now runs » 
between brackened heights on one side and the grim naked 
crags on the other, a mighty torrent may have tumbled 
into the waters of Wringcliff Bay. Neither Southey nor 
Coleridge and the Wordsworths remarked that the fissure 
near the summit of the Castle Rock, when seen against 
the sky from the road above the Devil’s Cheesewring, 
forms the figure of ‘ a White Lady,’ at which thousands of 
trippers have been debouched from charabancs to gape. 

Southey described Lynmouth as ‘ a place of unequalled 
beauty ’—‘ excepting the Arrabida and Cintra, I have 
seen nothing superior to it.’ From Summerhouse Hill he 
looked on ‘ one of the noblest views I ever saw,’ on the 
richly wooded combe of the East Lyn, the sweeping shale 
cleaves of the West Lyn, Lynmouth itself, ‘ and the sea, 
here boundless and with the variety of sea colours.’ He 
found the road from Countisbury to Lynmouth ‘ dreadful 
—a, narrow path, more than a mile in descent on the brink 
of a precipice with the sea below. A mound of earth 
about two feet high secures the foot-traveller ; but it is 
gloriously terrific.’ 

Lynmouth likewise impressed the twenty-year-old 
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Shelley, who, disappointed of making a home in Radnor- 
_ shire, was drawn to North Devon in the summer of 1812 
by Southey’s stories of its beauties. The desolate grandeur 
of the Valley of Rocks excited his imagination as it 
affected Coleridge, who possessed the same visionary 
faculty of conceiving the fantastic from the reaction of 
emotion to atmosphere, and its contrast with the sheltered 
tranquility of Lynmouth, its thatched flower-clad cottages 
nestling beneath the wind-swept cliffs, inspired his writing 
to Godwin that ‘ All “‘ shows of sky and earth, of sea and 
valley,’ are here.’ He and his young wife Harriet had 
thought of settling at Ilfracombe, but descending on 
Lynmouth by the precipitous path from Countisbury, 
they looked no farther for a lodging. Shelley’s cottage 
may still be seen on the Watersmeet Road, with a ‘ Bed 
and Breakfast ’ sign to invite unromantic appetites. To 
him there came his convert by correspondence, the school- 
mistress Miss Hitchener, gaunt and swarthy, soon to 
irritate Harriet by her busy concern ‘for the good of 
mankind,’ her volubility, and her too evident infatuation 
Shelley. 

At Lynmouth Shelley wrote some of ‘ Queen Mab,’ a 
fragment called ‘ The Voyage,’ the ballad of ‘ The Devil’s 
Walk,’ and lines ‘ To Harriet,’ but he was busy in prose 
for mankind’s improvement. William Pitt was dead, 
but the government continued his repressive war-time 
measures, and a publisher named Eaton had been lately 
imprisoned for issuing the third part of Paine’s ‘ Age of 
Reason.’ Shelley ordered the printing at Barnstaple of a 
‘Letter to Lord Ellenborough,’ the Lord Chief Justice, 
protesting against Eaton’s persecution ‘in a nation that 
presumptuously calls itself the sanctuary of freedom,’ but 
after delivering a first consignment, the printer took 
fright on reading the contents, and suppressed the re- 
mainder. To avoid implicating him, Shelley employed his 
landlady to cut the printer’s name off the pamphlets 
before distribution. Still possessing many copies of his 
‘ Declaration of Rights,’ printed at Dublin, he hoped 
that these ‘would be useful in farmhouses,’ by which 
channel Benjamin Franklin had successfully circulated 
propaganda, but the North Devon farmers’ illiteracy 
offered an unforeseen obstacle. He therefore enclosed 
his pamphlets in boxes and bottles which he launched by 
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day upon the Severn Sea from Lynmouth beach; by 
night he broadcast them from his cottage window attached 
to fire balloons. | 
Unluckily a devoted Irish servant, who had followed 
him from Dublin, thought to assist his master’s campaign 
of enlightenment by posting copies of the ‘ Declaration ’ 
on the hoardings of Barnstaple. Derived from Godwin’s 
‘ Political Justice’ and destined for respectable accept- 
ance in Mill’s essays on ‘ Liberty’ and ‘ Representative 
Government,’ the clauses of the ‘ Declaration’ claimed 
nothing exceptionable by enlightened democracy. But 
the platitudes of truth are indigestible by stomachs 
accustomed to political finesse: to the mayor of Barn- 
staple statements that ‘Government is devised for the 
security of Rights,’ that Government itself has no rights, 
being ‘a delegation from individuals for the purpose of 
securing their own,’ seemed pregnant of sedition. The 
servant was gaoled, Shelley’s activities were reported to 
the Home Office, and while no immediate prosecution was 
advised, he was to be kept under observation. The 
gossip excited by his eccentricities was now whetted to 
hostility by suspicion as a ‘ fifth columnist,’ and sailing 
from Ilfracombe to Swansea, Shelley fled from Lynmouth 
after staying less than three months. Unapprised of his 
departure, his future father-in-law, Godwin, travelled 
from London to visit him, and suffered a rough sea- 
passage from Bristol to Lynmouth, during which he ate 
nothing for two days. Finding that the Shelleys had 
gone three weeks before, the philosopher stayed only one 
night ; having taken a ‘ walk to the Valley of Stones,’ he 
left for Barnstaple, returning by road to London. 
Landor visited the Quantocks when staying with Mrs 
Browning’s uncle, John Kenyon, and planned an excursion 
to Lynton in the autumn of 1845. If he went, he was 
probably the last poet to visit the North Devon coast 
before its exploitation by the novelists. Charles Kingsley’s 
‘Westward Ho!’ and ‘Two Years Ago’ appeared in 
1855 and 1857, his brother Henry’s ‘ Ravenshoe’ in 
1862, Blackmore’s ‘ Lorna Doone’ in 1869, and Whyte- 
Melville’s ‘ Katerfelto’ in 1875. To this day, however 
limited the stock of bookshops in Bideford, Barnstaple, 
Ilfracombe, and Lynton, there are always phalanxes of 
cheap editions of ‘ Lorna Doone,’ ‘ Westward Ho!’, and 
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‘Katerfelto’; they are accepted by tourists to be as 
indispensable as ordnance maps, by local shopkeepers to 
be as saleable commodities as clotted cream and stout 
walking-sticks. 

It is a legacy of Victorian prejudice that ‘ Ravenshoe ’ 
is excluded from similar popularity. Henry Kingsley was 
- only forty-six when he died in 1876, ‘ The Times ’ bestowed 
upon him an obituary notice of twenty-two lines, and 
no biography followed to publicise his work ; though he 
dedicated ‘ Ravenshoe ’ to his brother Charles ‘ in token 
of a love which only grows stronger as we both get older,’ 
Charles Kingsley’s widow, in a two-volume memoir of her 
husband, omitted even to mention his existence. Mrs 
Charles Kingsley disliked Henry’s wife and Henry’s 
borrowing money from his more prosperous brother ; he 
offended conventional canons by Bohemian tastes and 
was rumoured—apparently on scant foundation—to have 
been too alcoholically inclined in his latter years. So the 
taint of respectable gossip tarnished his title to esteem 
by the circulating libraries, and only lately have critics 
recognised Henry Kingsley’s talent as equal, and even. 
superior, to that of Charles. 

Neither Kingsley was born in North Devon, but for 
four years of their }-.yhood their father was rector of 
Clovelly, and the we tern wing of Bideford Bay, from 
Appledore to Hartland, is the scene of ‘ Westward Ho! ’, 
‘Two Years Ago,’ and ‘ Ravenshoe.’ MRavenshoe Hall 
seems to have been situated in Clovelly, for though the 
site of the house on its buttress above the sea, dark wood- 
lands beneath and behind, and beyond the heights the 
moor, might equally suit Lynmouth or Martinhoe, we 
are told that, from the beach where Cuthbert Ravenshoe 
was drowned, ‘the western headland was black before 
the afternoon sun, and, far to sea, Lundy lay asleep in a 
golden haze.’ Clovelly is said to have been publicly 
‘ discovered ’ by ‘ Westward Ho! ’, and the neighbourhood 
of the famous golf links to the east gained further romantic 
publicity after Kipling recounted reminiscences of his 
schooldays at the United Services College in ‘ Stalky 
& Co.’ | 

But west beyond Bideford, though not Cornish, the 
country is on the road to Cornwall, and Cornish mingles 
with Devonian blood in the local stock. Exmoor is the 
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heart and soul of North Devon, and R. D. Blackmore 
first unlocked its stronghold to the tourist. Berkshire 
born and Dartmoor bred, Blackmore had ancestral roots 
in Parracombe and Martinhoe, and after reading a maga- 
zine story mentioning the Doones, the outlawed robbers 
of Exmoor, and the legend of Jennifried de Wichehalse’s 
suicide by leaping from Duty Point in the grounds of 
Lee Abbey, he spent a holiday exploring the moor between 
Porlock and Lynton. So he started Jan Ridd wandering 
up the East Lyn’s bed towards Badgery Water in the 
depths of the moor, and set the seventeenth-century 
romance of ‘ Lorna Doone’ against the wild moorland 
background, even enlisting the Valley of Rocks as the 
witch’s haunt of Mother Meldrum. Prolixity was Black- 
more’s handicap to popularity as a novelist; he loved 
to launch his characters upon eddying tides of digressive 
soliloquy, and one of his best novels, ‘ The Maid of Sker,’ 
suffered from the telling of its rambling narrative in an 
old fisherman’s garrulous gossip. ‘ Lorna Doone’ is said 
to have owed its success to publication synchronising with 
the Princess Louise’s engagement to the Marquis of 
Lorne, inspiring a journalist’s fatuous statement that the 
book bore some relation to the family history of the 
bridegroom-elect. Resenting the disparity of its popu- 
larity with the neglect of his other novels, including the 
classic historical novel of Napoleon’s threatened invasion, 
‘ Springhaven,’ Blackmore bitterly remarked, ‘ It’s a pity 
the book was ever written, a pity it cannot be destroyed.’ 

Whyte-Melville was already established in succession 
to Surtees as a sporting novelist when he published 
‘ Katerfelto ’; Digby Grand and the Honourable Crasher 
were models for university bloods, and Galsworthy’s 
young Jolyon Forsyte went up to Cambridge in 1866 
‘a little intoxicated on the novels of Whyte-Melville.’ 
Describing Whyte-Melville as ‘ Ouida in breeches,’ Mr 
Michael Sadleir has recorded of ‘ Katerfelto’ that, as 
‘among my childhood memories this Exmoor tale glows 
adored, uncriticised,’ he recoils from possibly spoiling the 
memory by a maturer reading. It is a boy’s book, 
deriving adult appeal only from its lively description of 
a stag hunt ending melodramatically in ‘ the dark tangled 
beauties of wooded Watersmeet.’ The last of the wild 
red deer, such as the Saxon kings hunted all over Britain, 
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are preserved on Exmoor, and the military historian, Sir 
John Fortescue, member of one of Devon’s most ancient 
noble families, wrote in a fortnight for a child’s amuse- 
ment his ‘Story of a Red Deer,’ which has become a 
children’s classic. 

Far surpassing the hunt in ‘ Katerfelto’ is the chase 
of ‘Stumberleap’ in ‘The Old Stag,’ by Mr Henry 
Williamson. Cunningly seeking to shake off his pursuers 
across the full breadth of the moor from Dunkery Beacon, 
the old stag finally escapes by swimming the Severn Sea 
to Wales. Local folk declare that the stag which in fact 
thus escaped, took to the sea at Porlock Bay, but Mr 
Williamson’s stag wins a longer swim by starting from 
the majestic setting of Heddon’s Mouth, ‘ below a towering 
cleave, tameless and unclimbable, its sides grey and 
smooth with loose flakes of shale,’ while ‘ the wind’s thong 
whirled, the lash of the lightning cracked, the hills re- 
sounded with the hoofs of the thunder.’ 

Mr Williamson has written only less copioushy of 
himself than George Moore. Like Maddison, the hero of 
his tetralogy, ‘The Flax of Dream,’ he came to North 
Devon as a demobilised officer at the end of the last war, 
and settled, disillusioned and dejected by the cynical 
discarding of ideals for which the war had supposedly 
been fought, in a labourer’s cottage at Georgeham, near 
the eastern shore of Bideford Bay. But while Maddison, 
sacrificed to the stupidity of the conventional mind, died 
Shelley-like by drowning in Bideford Bay, Mr Williamson 
won the Hawthornden Prize and the flattering celebrity 
of a publishing season with ‘ Tarka the Otter,’ resulting 
from years of meticulous nature study and repeated 
re-writing to suit his fastidious sense of fitness. Moving 
inland from Georgeham to the Bray valley, with the trout 
stream flowing past his door, he devoted the same pains- 
taking study to salmon as to otters, and in 1935 ‘ Salar 
the Salmon’ repeated the earlier book’s success. Two 
years later, he left Devon to take up practical farming in 
Norfolk ; the viewing, buying, and first strenuous efforts 
to restore a derelict farm to profitable cultivation make a 
fascinating narrative in ‘ The Story of a Norfolk Farm.’ 

Enthusiasts for the natural history and scenery of 
North Devon eagerly absorb Mr Williamson’s minor 
miscellaneous volumes like ‘ Devon Holiday,’ ‘Good Bye 
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West Country,’ and ‘ The Village Book,’ but none of 
these slighter studies have surpassed the early short 
stories of his *prentice days as a professional writer. 
Besides the title story, ‘The Old Stag’ contains two 
exquisite stories reflecting the unmeaning cruelty of 
ignorance—the tale of a cormorant’s rescue from. the last 
agonised groans of death, and ‘ The Epic of Brock the 
Badger,’ relating how a dog-badger, famed for his ferocity 
and courage, defied hound and terrier throughout a long 
life till, in old age, he tamely surrendered himself to 
slaughter because ‘ not a tooth was left in the old jaws, 
but only brown stumps level with the gums.’ It seems 
not impertinent to prophesy for these stories popularity 
as enduring as that of ‘ Tarka’ and ‘Salar,’ which are 
already accepted in the same category as the ‘ Bevis’ of 
Richard Jefferies, a writer for whom Mr Williamson avows 
fervent admiration. 

But the four novels comprising ‘ The Flax of Dream’ 
form Mr Williamson’s major claim to esteem as one of 
the most sensitive imaginative writers of his time. ‘ The 
Beautiful Years ’ keeps tune with its title as a study of 
childhood, the struggling growth of a sensitive mind, and 
a passionate love of nature; ‘ Dandelion Days’ revives 
for the last generation a more vitally realistic retrospect 
of schooldays than the exploits of Stalky, M‘Turk, and 
Beetle, which have perhaps suffered from too frequent 
emulation in the ‘ Boy’s Own Paper’ and sundry ephe- 
meral books for boys; ‘The Dream of Fair Women,’ 
often over-coloured and theatrical, obviously the ardent 
outpouring of romantic youth, gathers conviction from 
its apparent defects as a picture of post-war neurosis ; 
‘The Pathway,’ intentionally suggestive of comparison 
with Shelley’s crusade against misunderstanding by pro- 
saic minds, offers a poetically fervent and honest plea 
for truth, beauty, and a better world. In the light of later 
history it is remarkable that ‘The Pathway’ appeared 
in the nineteen-twenties ; many may since have changed 
their opinions who then agreed with the popular novelist- 
critic who disparaged Maddison as ‘half-baked, with all 
the trappings of a prophet without the prophecy,’ and 
another post-war world may echo Sir John Squire’s 
applause of ‘ The Pathway ’ as ‘ a really big novel.’ 

It is an encouraging sign of improving literary taste 
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that books like Mr Williamson’s are supplanting as local 
literature the many successors of the Victorian novelists 
in using North Devon as a background for romance. 
Straying from Stratford-on-Avon, that fin-de-siécle female 
apostle of moral uplift, Marie Corelli, drew thousands to 
the fertile valley of Combe Martin by there setting the 
scene of ‘ The Mighty Atom’; the local sexton, himself 
the prototype of Reuben Dale in the novel, told her that, 
owing to the book, ‘I get scores of people daily to see 
me and the old church.’ She also honoured Porlock as a 
stage for extravagant emotions in ‘The Treasure of 
Heaven,’ which Meredith is said to have read and ‘ closed 
with tears in his eyes '—though, as her biographer, Mr 
George Bullock, remarks, ‘whether his emotion was 


inspired by her noble sentiments or her style of writing, — 


we are not told.’ 

Correspondence in ‘The Times’ has disclosed that, 
seeking escape from war-time emotion, there are many 
readers of Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, whose world seems 
as remote from reality as a crinolined land-girl, so possibly 
there still remain some who can swallow Marie Corelli’s 
saccharine sentimentality and exotic extravagances. 
Occasional copies of ‘ The Mighty Atom’ are still to be 
seen in North Devon bookshops. Before the war-time 
book shortage, Mrs Maud Diver’s ‘Coombe St Mary ’ 
stood beside ‘ Lorna Doone’ in Lynton shops, attracting 
summer visitors by its recognisable descriptions of the 
beautiful wooded grounds of Lee Abbey, which, as an 
hotel in the period between wars, supplied the scene of 
Miss Ruth M. White’s ‘Conditional Licence.’ Since 
Mr Williamson left Georgeham, Mr R. W. Thompson has 
settled there and written ‘Home in Ham,’ containing 
lively sketches of village characters, of a night with the 


fishermen and their nets, of the scenery of Baggy Point 


and Croyde. 

One book is offered by booksellers, not for its setting 
in local scenes, but as the work of a native author— The 
Journal of a Disappointed Man,’ by W. N. P. Barbellion. 
Bruce Frederick Cummings, the real name of Barbellion, 
was born at Barnstaple in 1889, the son of a local news- 
paper reporter. Imaginative and inquiring, with a passion 
for natural science, he early developed the introspective 


habit of an egoist from confinement in unsympathetic 
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surroundings. In an effort to escape from newspaper 
reporting in the provincial town, he failed to secure a 
post at the British Museum, and after eventually obtain- 
ing an assistantship at the South Kensington Museum, he 
was stricken by incurable illness. His ‘ Journal,’ pub- 
lished in 1919, the year of his death, achieved a literary 
sensation by the candid confession of his feelings and the 
pathos of his condition under death sentence from creep- 
ing paralysis. It caught a public in responsive mood ; 
hundreds of thousands were sorrowing in affliction, but 
Barbellion disclosed the possibility of tragedy exceeding 
the horrors of battlefields in the waiting and watching for 
death’s gradual, inexorable approach. ‘ My life has 
embittered me au fond,’ he wrote, ‘I have the crabbed 
temper of the disappointed man insufficiently developed 
yet to be very plainly visible beneath my innate affable, 
unassuming, humble, diffident, cheerful characteristics. 
With fools on every hand I am becoming insolent, aggres- 
sive, self-declamatory.’ Finding a poem suiting his mood, 
he read it aloud to his wife, and ‘ poured out its acid 
sentiment with the base revenge of a vitriol thrower, and 
then became quiescent.’ Such passages are pervaded 
by the disturbing gloom of Dostoievsky and his imitators, 
yet to the end he continued meticulous in self-examination 
and capable of enjoying art and beauty. 

It is significant that Barbellion, ambitious to become 
a naturalist and resident at Barnstaple, was nearly 
eighteen before taking his first excursion to Exmoor, an 
experience which ‘ came bursting in on me with a flood 
of ideas, impressions, and delights.’ The-North Devon 
middle-class remain only less mobile than their forebears ; 
they occasionally travel to London or Bristol or take 
annual holidays at distant resorts, but knowledge of their 
own locality is limited to their immediate environment. 
Apart from cinema, radio, and newspapers, the peasantry 
are virtually static in ancestral mud; there are farmers 
who have never walked three or four miles from their 
homes to places of spectacular beauty annually attracting 
thousands of tourists. From Coleridge to Henry William- 
son, imaginative minds have been among them and left 
no mark; there are no more books in their sitting-rooms 
than in the well-furnished houses of prosperous trades- 
men in our industrial cities. ‘There being instruction,’ 
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said Confucius, ‘there will be no more distinction of 
classes,’ but education must seemingly assume the allure- 
ment of woman, or become such staple food as bread and 
beer, before men achieve equality of condition. | 


MALCOLM ELWIN. 


Art. 7—THE HOT SPRINGS CONFERENCE. 


IN May 1943, at the invitation of President Roosevelt, 
the delegates of the United Nations met at Hot Springs, 
Virginia, to discuss the future of Food and Agriculture. 
The place of meeting was well chosen. Three hundred 
miles from Washington, and three thousand feet above 
sea-level, the great hotel looks out over the Alleghany 
mountains. In peace-time a resort of wealthy Americans, 
since the outbreak of war it has passed under Govern- 
ment control. For the purpose in hand, it had special 
advantages. Its comparative isolation made it easy for 
the delegates to concentrate on their task, undisturbed 
by the competing distractions which have sometimes 
marred international gatherings in European capitals. 
Its great size permitted of the housing of the whole Con- 
ference under one roof; a point as important as it is 
-unusual, since ii. renders possible those informal personal 
contacts, outside the Conference Room, which go far to 
reconcile conflicting outlooks and to remove deep-seated 
prejudices. 

Let us cast an eye over those who assembled. It is 
over half a century since Tennyson sang of the ‘ Parliament 
of Man—the Federation of the World.’ At Hot Springs 
the poet’s dream was almost realised. Almost, but not 
quite, for there were two notable groups of absentees— 
the Axis powers and their immediate satellites, and that 
diminishing group of neutrals who, for reasons sometimes 
sufficient, sometimes inadequate, have hesitated to throw 
in their lot with the champions of freedom. In all, forty- 
four nations were present. Some whom the War had 
hardly touched, and the lawful representatives of others 
still groaning under the yoke of the Nazi oppressor ; great 
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Confederations, such as the United States of America, and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, straddling con- 
tinents, and representing concentrations of power which 
exceed in mere size anything that has preceded them ; 
little States, such as Liberia and Iceland; finally that 
unique phenomenon—the British Commonwealth of 
Nations—a world in itself, in which every continent, 
every Climate, and every colour is represented. 

In the family of nations, this country has a name for 
diplomatic skill; flattering, no doubt, but also embar- 
rassing. ‘The British come to a Conference with their 
brief prepared, knowing exactly what they want, and 
knowing exactly how they mean to get it.’ Such is the 
reputation for Prussian efficiency and Machiavellian 
astuteness which we enjoy in certain lands overseas—a 
reputation which contrasts almost comically with our 
own view of ourselves as a nation of ‘ muddlers through.’ 
In the present instance, though in no sinister sense, the 
estimate was well justified. The departments principally 
concerned—the Ministries of Food and Agriculture, the 
Colonial Office, and the Board of Trade—trealised in- 
stinctively that big issues were at stake, and no pains 
had been spared to select expert representatives of proved 
ability. A team so constituted could be trusted to play 
together and to play a good game. And it was outstand- 
ingly happy in the choice of its captain: Mr Richard 
Law, Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in the 
British Government. He entered the Conference with 
the inherited prestige of his father, Andrew Bonar Law, 
the first British Prime Minister of trans-Atlantic origin ; 
he left it with a reputation all his own, for character, for 
breadth of vision, and for honesty of purpose. 

In its competence, the British delegation, though con- 
spicuous, was not unique. The summoning Power con- 
tributed a strong delegation and invaluable secretarial 
help. Russia and China were worthily represented, and 
the same may be said of the special delegations of India 
and of the British Dominions ; and, if the representation 
of the smaller Powers was in some instances less adequate, 
allowance must be made for geographical difficulties and 
for the hard necessities of war. The choice of a people 
prostrate under the heel of the invader is necessarily 
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The Conference met for the first time in Plenary 
Session on May 18, when Mr Marvin Jones, chairman of 
the United States delegation, was named President. It 
appointed a ‘steering’ committee of eleven members, 
and divided its work into four main Technical Sections, 
each of which was allotted to a separate committee : 
Consumption Levels and Requirements ; the Expansion 
of Production and its adaptation to consumptional heeds ; 
the Improvement of Distribution ; and last, but perhaps 
most important of all, the Consideration of Steps neces- 
sary for continuing and carrying forward the work in 
the future. After an interval of nearly three weeks, the 
Conference met for the last time on June 3, when the 
results of its labours were reviewed in Plenary Session. 
They were expressed in thirty-three comprehensive 
Resolutions, which, together with a summary of its 
achievements by the Secretary-General of the Con- 
ference, have since been published as a White Paper in 
this country.* This document will repay the study of 
all concerned with the far-reaching issues of which it 
treats—Food Production, Nutrition, International Rela- 
tions, World Trade, and World Finance—but it suffers 
from its very comprehensiveness. Like the god Janus, it 
has two faces—it would be truer to say many faces. 
Like the Delphic oracle, its utterances are open to more 
interpretations than one, and it is perhaps inevitable that, 
in every country, every interest financial and commercial, 
every political and economic sect, should be quick to 
isolate and to magnify those features of a composite whole 
which agree most closely with its own preconceived ideas. 
The object of this article is to stand back from the work 
of the Conference, and to survey it as a whole ; to separate 
vital matters of principle from others which are less 
fundamental; and in this way, to simplify the meaning 
of what may well prove to be a new chapter in the history 
of human relations. | 

Early in its deliberations, the Conference realised that 
it had two distinct problems to solve: the immediate 
problem of bringing relief at the earliest possible moment 
to a starving Europe (and it might even be to a starving 


* Final Act of the United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture. 
Cmd, 6451 of 1948. 
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world), and the long distance task—a task infinitely 
broader and more complex—of promoting and satisfying 
a higher and better standard of food production and con- 
sumption for all mankind. 

Let us hear what the Conference had to say with 
regard to the first of these. ‘ During the period of critical 
shortage in the aftermath of war, freedom from hunger 
can be achieved only by urgent . . . efforts to economise 
consumption, to increase supplies, and to distribute them 
to the best advantage ’ (1).* Every effort should be made 
‘to increase the area under crops for direct human con- 
sumption,’ even if this involves delay in the ‘ rebuilding 
of depleted livestock herds (essential though this will 
ultimately be) ’ (12). Countries which, owing to freedom 
from enemy action, have been producing more than a 
normal output ‘ must continue to stress the necessity of 
production ’ (12). ‘ Despite all efforts . . . supplies... 
and the international means of transportation will be 
inadequate to meet basic requirements in the transition 
period ...’ (13). ‘It is essential for the preservation 
of life to secure that, through equitable distribution, the 
maximum advantage from such supplies may be avail- 
able ’ (13). 

What precisely do these sentences connote? First, 
the existence on a large scale and over a wide area of 
conditions bordering on starvation. In the view of the 
Conference, such conditions may extend for several years 
after the end of hostilities. No attempt is made to fore- 
cast more exactly the length of the period, and he would 
be a bold man who would seek to be more precise. Much 
depends on the date of the final German collapse ; much 
on the degree of desolation which the receding waves of 
Nazi invasion leave behind them. A month in time may 
involve a year in agricultural recovery should it happen 
to coincide with seed-time or with harvest. Famine con- 
ditions are likely to be found in all countries now in Nazi 
occupation, but the problem will not end there. Kiussia, 
also, is bound to be affected until her devastated areas 
are restored. In vast stretches of China, now the scene 
of conflict with Japan, similar conditions will prevail. 


* Bracketed figures refer throughout to the numbered Resolutions of 
the Conference. 
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Even nations far from the fighting line may not com- 
pletely escape. As the recent famine in Bengal has taught 
us, an effect of the present crisis has been to reduce world 
reserves of food to a level so dangerously low that a com- 
paratively small local failure in production and distribu- 
tion may produce results far more serious than would 
normally be the case. 

A point which requires emphasis is that the short-term 
objective is an Anti-Starvation Policy, pure and simple, 
having for its purpose the bringing of relief in the shortest 
possible time to the largest possible number. Ordinary 
economic considerations of profit and loss, of debtor and 
creditor, hardly enter into the calculation. The man 
whose house is on fire does not waste precious moments in 
balancing the comparative efficiency of different methods 
of extinction ; he avails himself, without question, of any 
help which lies ready to hand. 

Science teaches us to-day that a wholesome diet is 
one that is suitably supplied with proteins, with vitamins, 
and with other necessary factors. But, without sufficient 
calories, life itself cannot continue, and for many millions 
in Europe, in the two years following the War, the ques- 
tion to be faced is whether this minimum of calories can 
be provided. As a first priority, the great stocks of cereals 
which until recently were filling elevators, warehouses, 
even cinemas and churches, in the prairie provinces of 
Canada, must be made available for starving Europe. 
Secondly, for a limited period, the emphasis on corn 
growing in this and most other countries must be main- 
tained. With the aid of fertilisers and machinery, the 
growing of cereals can be stepped up more rapidly than 
any other form of food production. Even when the most 
pressing of human needs have been satisfied, the demand 
for cereals in devastated Europe will be acute, since the 
gradual building up of the decimated animal population 
pre-supposes large quantities of animal feeding stuffs ; 
and it is idle to suppose that the pre-war diet of imported 
oil-cakes will be available in anything like the old 
quantities. 

There are three other pre-requisites of a  giebennfiah 
policy of relief—Rationing, Shipping, and Finance. If 
starvation for some is to be avoided, rationing for all must 
continue. Some declare this to be impossible. The 
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moment peace comes, they tell us, the war-weary victors 
will demand the removal of all restrictions on their accus- 
tomed liberty. They will be proved to be mistaken. In 
Democracy—at any rate, in Anglo-Saxon Democracy— 
alongside of much that is selfish, there runs a streak of 
Idealism. If the facts are fully stated, and the appeal 
boldly made, it is safe to predict that the British and 
American electorates will forego their luxuries rather than 
that Europe should forego its bread. 

In the earlier stages of the War, the shipping position 
was one of the greatest gravity. Of recent months, the 
mastery of the U-boat menace and the rising flood of 
American mass production have combined to produce a 
significant change. It now seems possible that the end 
of the struggle may find the total of world tonnage not 
greatly inferior to that in existence at its commencement, 
with the relative positions of Great Britain and the U.S. 
reversed. Even so, the vast demands on shipping of the 
Far Eastern War are bound to be a limiting factor in the 
progress of relief. 

Finally, relief must be paid for. Elementary though 
this sounds, it would present an insoluble difficulty if 
handled in accordance with pre-war financial practice. 
Throughout Occupied Europe, bankruptcy and starvation 
are walking hand-in-hand, and those countries which 
most urgently need food are the least able to purchase it. 
New international financial machinery must consequently 
be created. The Allied Nations,’ having pooled their 
money resources for Victory, must pool them also for 
Rehabilitation. 

The rapidity with which these ideas have been trans- 
lated into fact is a happy augury for more distant tasks. 
The Hot Springs Conference of May has been followed by 
the Conference at Atlantic City in November. This in 
its turn has resulted in the establishment of U.N.R.R.A.* 
The control of this body in the New World is vested in 
American hands.t This is both inevitable and right, 
since it is, in the main, from food surpluses of the North 
American Continent that Europe must be fed, and it is 
by a money structure to which the U.S.A. will be the 


* The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. _ 
+ Mr Herbert Lehman has been appointed Director-General of UNRRA. 
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principal contributor that help must be financed. But 
the position accorded to Mr Ernest Brown, Chancellor 
of the Duchy, as Chairman of the European Committee, 
is scarcely less responsible and honourable. U.N.R.R.A 
will follow in the wake of the Armies of Liberation, 
pursuing its beneficent task in close cooperation with 
A.M.G.O.T.,* many of whose functions, as normal con- 
ditions return, it will gradually assume. Parallel with 
the organisation of supplies, there is proceeding apace the 
organisation of finance, and as early as December last, a 
strong British financial delegation, headed by Lord 
Keynes, had crossed the Atlantic to engage in the pre- 
liminary work for the coming financial conference of the 
United Nations in the Spring of 1944. : 

As the fear of actual starvation recedes, the trends of 
international food production will change. So long as 
our ability to provide a diet of any description is in doubt, 
it would be pedantic to insist too closely on balanced 
farming or on balanced rations. But once elementary 
needs are satisfied it would be equally foolish to con- 
tinue the unlimited production of cereals. We must 
visualise consequently a period of transition, during 
which the emphasis will gradually shift from foods for 
direct human consumption to foods for animal: con- 
sumption, and thence to animal products proper, and to 
products rich in vitamins. The pace at which this change 
takes place may vary from year to year, and from country 
to country, but sooner or later, if the full ends of the 
- Conference are to be achieved, it will affect all alike. 

The remainder of the proceedings of the Conference, 
covering three-quarters of its Resolutions, is concerned 
with Long-Term Policy, and may conveniently be divided 
into five main compartments—Nutrition, the Expansion 
of Production, Distribution and Marketing, Soil Fertility, 
and a miscellaneous body of unrelated subjects. Vitally 
important though some of the last-named group un- 
doubtedly are, they may be dismissed with few words, 
owing to their utterly uncontroversial character. General 
encouragement is extended to Education and Research ; 
to Agricultural Cooperation in all its forms ; to the exten- 
sion and cheapening of Agricultural Credit ; to improved 


* Allied Mi’itary Government in Occupied Territory. 
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technique in Grading and Packing; to the Reduction of 
Marketing Costs where these can be shown to be excessive. 

In Resolution 29, however, is to be found a sentence 
which deserves special notice, since it draws attention to 
a development fraught with possibilities for the future : 
‘ The Conference recommends that steps be taken by each 
country to achieve full utilisation of new technulogical 
developments i in food preservation, transport, and market- 
So especially dehydration, freezing, and ocean and 
air transport.’ The recognition thus given to modern 
methods of transport and preservation, particularly dehy- 
dration and air transport, is significant. It underlines 
the fact that within a very few years progress in this 
field may play havoc with a doctrine dear to certain 
British economists—that this country can base its agri- 
culture on a limited range of nutritional products, 
especially fresh milk and green vegetables, in view of 
the ‘ natural protection ’ which these now enjoy. Natural 
protection has served us well in the past; but he would 
| -be a rash man who would prophesy that it will serve us 
| equally well in the future. 

Nutrition.—No single subject discussed by the Con- 
ference attracted greater attention than Nutrition, and an 
important group of Resolutions (3-10) are devoted to it. 
To the consideration of these let us now turn. In recent 
years, nutritional research has thrown a flood of light on 
the most fundamental of all human needs. Man has 
realised with something of a shock that there is not in 
the world to-day food sufficient for his adequate nourish- 
ment. Quantity is clearly lacking, since many millions, 
in many lands, are perforce content with a diet insufficient 
in calories. Quality also is lacking, since even in those 
nations where the standard of living is highest and where 
wealth is most generally distributed, large sections of the 
population go short of elements necessary to promote 
health and to repel deficiency diseases. It seems crazy 
that such a state of things should be allowed to continue ; 
it seems unbelievable that it should have continued so 
long. Yet a moment’s reflection will show that the 
problem thus presented is one of the most difficult that 
has puzzled mankind. 

In one particular, indeed, we can all agree with the 
findings of the Conference. Whatever may have been the 
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case in past ages, man’s power over nature and machinery | 
is to-day such that insufficient production of food is | 
justified ‘ neither by ignorance, nor by the harshness of 
nature’ (1). Production can be expanded: ‘ We have 
the knowledge of the means by which this can be done.’ 
True as this undoubtedly is, it touches only the fringe of 
the difficulty. If adequate nutrition is to be universal, 
we must pre-suppose the abolition of poverty, for in 
every nation lack of means is the primary cause of in- 
sufficient diet. To achieve this, the mere raising of wages 
will not suffice, since within the same wage group spend- 
ing power varies enormously in accordance with family 
needs. Again, the estimation of nutritional needs and the | 
distribution of nutritional help requires an advanced 
national organisation, and advanced social services, which 
the backward nations (constituting the majority of man- 
kind) do not as yet possess. There is a further fact which 
the citizens of a highly industrialised nation such as ours 
are apt to forget. All mankind are food consumers, but 
it is true to say that nearly two-thirds of mankind are 
food producers also. No universal cheapening of the 
price of food will bring salvation if it entails penury and 
starvation for those who work on the land. Last, and 
perhaps most important of all, if nutritional progress is | 
to be really effective, it must be general: for, in a world | 
still largely competitive, the isolated action of a single | 
nation in raising its standard of living may involve it in 
_ disaster by raising unduly its costs of production. ; 

What was the answer of the Conference to the tangle 
of difficulties thus presented? It accepted whole- 
heartedly the nutritional conception, not as a beautiful | 
dream in some distant Utopia, but as an immediate 
objective to be boldly attacked. The road might be 
steep, the pace might be slow, but the climb must begin @ 
at once. 

Certain principles were laid down, and _ received 
universal support. Greater knowledge must exist among | 
all sections of the population, in every land, as to what 
constitutes good food—what diets are to be chosen and 
what refused. Every nation must establish nutritional 
standards on a correct scientific basis. Even if such 
standards are not immediately attainable they provide 
an inspiration and a goal. Every nation must examine } 
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the prevalence of deficiency diseases and disorders among 
its own nationals, and must take the appropriate dietary 
steps for their removal. There must be an all-round 
effort to raise the standard of living, not only by fair 
wage legislation, but at least equally by the introduction 
of family allowances and social insurance. Special classes, 
such as expectant and nursing mothers, and children in 
the schools, must receive special privileges. 

The programme is a sufficiently ambitious one. Its 
principal drawback has already been indicated: there is 
a great gulf fixed between the nutritional standards of 
advanced and backward nations. If a general stimulus 
is applied to nutritional activity, that gap may be in- 
creased rather than diminished. How is this difficulty to 
be overcome ? Compulsion is clearly out of the question ; 
nations that have stood for freedom cannot contemplate 
interference with the internal affairs of sovereign states. 
There remains persuasion, and the force of public opinion 
inside and outside national boundaries ; and it is to this, 
| in all its aspects, that the hopes of the Conference turn. 
| Let us quote its words: ‘ The Governments here repre- 
sented . . . undertake immediately the task . . . of im- 
proving the diets of their peoples . . . and declare to 
their people and to one another their intention of doing 
so’ (3). ‘They undertake periodically to report to one 
another the state of their national nutrition and the steps 
being taken for its improvement ’ (3). ‘ Representatives 
| of the national nutritional organisations shall meet 
| regularly to exchange views and make proposals ’ (8). 
The pledge of each government to its neighbours ; the 
| pledge of each government to its own nationals; the 
| exchange of information and experience ; the obligation 
| to report progress: such is the four-edged weapon on 
| which the Conference relies, and it may well prove to be 
| a reasonably effective one. There exists in every country 
' an inert majority to whom the difficulties of nutrition 
| appear insuperable. There exists also a dynamic minority 
to whom it is an inspiration and a crusade. To this 
minority, the obligations undertaken at Hot Springs, and 
reiterated in the Homeland, will bring comfort and sup- 
port. They will provide a cry to which it can rally; a 
standard under which it can march. They do not make 
progress certain, but they do much to increase its likelihood. 
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Eapansion of Production.—It will be a matter of years | 
—perhaps of generations—before the full hopes of | 
Nutritionalists are realised, but the more nearly the actual 
approaches the ideal, the more reasonable does it become 
to envisage the time when, consumption having overtaken 
production, the need for an expansion of production will 
become urgent. Nowhere in the world to-day does land 
of great natural fertility go begging, but in every country 
(Great Britain included) are to be found areas which, for 
more reasons than one, are inadequately cultivated. In 
some cases it is drainage that is lacking; in others 
irrigation ; in others again, soil chemistry or the use of 
improved machinery makes possible to-day the employ- 
ment of methods which a few years ago would have been 
condemned as uneconomic. Much has been written of 
the achievements of Fascist Italy in the Pontine marshes ; 
but, remarkable as these undoubtedly were, they are no 
more remarkable than the reclamation schemes which, 
_ since the outbreak of the War, have been carried out up 
and down England by the War Agricultural Committees. 
To all these achievements, modern scientific and technical 
education holds the key, and the Conference did well to 
underline its supreme importance. It is rendering 
possible a widespread extension of reclamation; and, 
if the heavy yields of the war years are a guide, it will 
render possible also a gradual all round increase in the 
yield of farm lands throughout the world. 

Distribution and Marketing.—Nutrition may produce 
demand ; expanding production may ensure supply ;_ but 
the Conference was not disposed to forget that a majority 
of the human race are agricultural producers, and as pro- 
ducers they have as good a right to a living standard as 
their brethren in the cities.. In Resolution 15, it is laid | 
down ‘that producers should receive a fair return for 
their products.’ It is recognised, too, ‘that special 
attention must be given to the position of the agricultural | 
worker as compared with that of the workers in other | 
industries ’ (18). Most significant of all, perhaps, is the | 
admission ‘ that excessive movements in the price of food | 
are an obstacle to the orderly conduct of their production | 
and distribution; they aggravate deflationary and in- | 
flationary tendencies, which are injurious to producer and | 
consumer alike’ (25). Wild fluctuations in price are | 
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disastrous to long-term efficiency. Prudent men will not 
build on a quicksand, and without the promise of reason- 
able stability, agricultural production will be unable to 
attract necessary capital or necessary brains. | 

It follows from this, that a concerted effort must be 
made to tackle a task which, in the past, has baffled 
merchant, politician, and speculator alike—how to control 
the price level of primary products. It is a problem 
abounding in difficulties ; perhaps the greatest of these 
is the variation caused by seasonal conditions. Timely 
moisture may double the British root crop; untimely 
drought may halve the North-American harvest. These 
unpredictable natural fluctuations add enormously to the 
difficulty of planning ahead, or of equating international 
production to international needs. Over and above this, 
it may be hard to achieve in practice the international 
harmony which in theory all desire. The Canadian must 
find an outlet for his wheat ; the Argentine for his cattle ; 
the New Zealander for his mutton and dairy products. 
The British farmer, with a stake in every one of these 
commodities, is naturally apprehensive how, in the face 
of world competition, he can make a living for himself, 
while passing on to his workers the higher standard of 
living which the social conscience of an advanced com- 
munity demands. But failure would spell disaster, and 
it is safe, therefore, to predict that despite tense moments, 
and at the cost of much hard bargaining, agreement will 
ultimately be reached. Something in the nature of a 
world price for the principal primary products will be 
laid down ; something in the nature of a world.reservoir 
of staple foods will be created, which will absorb unwanted 
surpluses in times of plenty, and from which, in times of 
scarcity, shortage may be relieved ; and, as the corollary 
of this, if, over a period of time, it becomes clear that 
production has outrun demand, it will be the function of 
the associated Governments to discourage redundant pro- 
duction in one direction, and to promote necessary expan- 
sion in another. 

A further development of world marketing is envisaged 
in Resolution 27. Even after the passing of war-time 
scarcity, backward nations will be found lacking the pro- 
duction to feed their people adequately, and lacking also 
the means to pay for imported food. Cases may well 
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arise when, on grounds of humanity and of expediency, 
it appears desirable to satisfy their needs from the world 

‘pool on terms that are clearly uneconomic. Such a pro- 
- cedure is, in reality, a carrying into the international 
field of the same principle of specially favourable terms 
for special classes, which Nutritionalists all the world over 
contemplate as a normal feature of domestic policy. It 
partakes of charity, in its double sense, and as in every 
charitable regime, the donors will require to satisfy 
themselves that the help is really needed, and that it is 
wisely applied. 

Soil Fertility.—The provisions for securing soil fer- 
tility are to be found in Resolution 15, and to a lesser 
degree in Resolution 20. In these, there lies a special 
interest from the British point of view. On the score of 
tradition and accumulated experience, and as the outcome 
of its varied soil and climate, England has been, for 
generations, the home of mixed rotational farming. The 
old English manor was based on an elementary three- 
course rotation ; the grass enclosures of the Tudor period, 
though socially baneful, were agriculturally correct, since 
they permitted of the resting of tired arable by its reversion 
to grass. The best known of all farming rotations—the 
Norfolk four-course shift—is linked imperishably with the 
names of Coke and Townshend. In the latter years of the 
‘nineteenth century the soundness of the rotational theory 
was challenged. Rotational farming spelt mixed farming ; 
mixed farming, so it was argued, could no longer be 
regarded as scientifically correct in an age of specialisation. 
Let each nation concentrate on its own speciality ; the 
prairies on wheat, the pampas on cattle, the West Indian 
Islands on sugar, and woe to that country which did not 
possess some one crop which it could produce a fraction 
cheaper than its neighbours. 

To-day, the wheel has come full circle, and it is 
admitted by the best scientific opinion in every land that 
the way of single-crop production is a way which leads 
toruin. Almost invariably, it entails the ruthless destruc- 
tion of natural assets, and an upsetting of the balance of | 
nature. Excessive concentration on cereal growing pro- 
duced the dust-bowl of the Middle West, and, prior to 
the War, had reduced many a farmer overseas to a con- | 
dition even more parlous than that of the East Anglian | 
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farmer whose markets he was breaking. Excessive con- 
centration on the growing of sugar for export has created 
unexpected difficulties for the West Indies. Mono- 
culture is associated with low costs of production, but, in 
the case of many crops, it is associated also with diminish- 
ing yields, and with grave social and economic weaknesses. 
To these drawbacks, physiology and soil chemistry are 
adding another and even weightier argument. It is 
increasingly realised that a sound rotational system is the 
best insurance policy against disease, both in crops and 
in livestock. ‘ Take-all’ in wheat, eel-worm in potatoes 
and sugar beet, stem-rot in beans and clover are all 
directly attributable to excessive cropping.* Not the 
least of the advantages of alternate husbandry is the com- 
parative immunity from disease possessed by the young 
ley in comparison with the permanent pasture.t 

Let us hear the conclusions of the Conference on these 
matters : ‘ The inherent natural and economic advantages 
of any area should determine the farming system adopted 
and the commodities produced .. .’, but it is added 
‘farming systems should be so designed as to maintain 
fertility . . . to protect crops and livestock from major 
pests and diseases . . . and to favour steady employment 
throughout the year,’ and, further, ‘ these three ends, save 
in exceptional circumstances, can best be assured by 
balanced mixed rotational farming, and by the avoidance 
of single crop production ’ (15). Economic considerations 
must not be ignored, but immediate economic advantage 
must not be purchased at the expense of long-term 
fertility. Land must be farmed—not mined—and no 
husbandry can be true husbandry which does not take 
account of the permanent health and fertility of the soil. 
In regions subject to drought, steps must be taken to 
guard against this menace, and prominent among such 
steps will be ‘the assistance of individual producers in 
planning and carrying out cropping rotations, and the 
employment of farming systems which ensure soil con- 
servation’ (20). Over and above this, every country 


* The same holds good in the case of a number of diseases to which 
tropical crops are subject. , 

+ Prominent among diseases which infest grass, the following may be 
mentioned : Johne’s disease, contagious abortion, liver fluke, anthrax, and 
nematode worms in sheep. 
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should aim at producing within its own borders a sufficient 
‘quantity of nutritional food for its own requirements. 
This will entail ‘ the encouragement, in single crop areas, 
of the production of a _ diversity of foods for home 
use ’ (15). 

Before we pass on, a few words may be said as to the 
application of the principles of fertility to the farming 
practice of these islands. On the negative side, it implies 
the discouragement of certain forms of specialised farming, 
which on grounds of fertility cannot be defended. Pro- 
minent among these is the all-grass dairy farm of pre-war 
days, whose fields were little more than exercising grounds 
for herds deriving their living from imported feeding 
stuffs. Such a system involved the systematic robbing 
of the land of phosphates, while the most valuable 
manurial residues left the holding daily by the cowshed 
drain. Quite apart from its agricultural drawbacks, post- 
war economic conditions are likely to make this form of 
farming impossible. World shortage of concentrated 
foods for livestock, and domestic shortage of exchange 
will make necessary a great expansion in the acreage 
devoted to fodder crops at home. 

Qn the positive side, the principal contribution which 
Great Britain can make to world production by increasing 
the fertility of her own soil is bound up with the spread 
of alternate husbandry. Its suitability is not universal : 
it is better fitted to the north and west than to the drier 
climate of the east. Risk of failure or partial failure is 
lowest on the loams ; highest on the clays and the sands ; 
but over a wide range of soils and districts, the experience 
of the war has established its merit beyond a doubt. It 
may be expected to produce a moderate increase of grass 
in the arable districts of the east, coupled with a sub- 
stantial expansion of arable in the all-grass districts of 
the west. Taking the country as a whole, we may 
reasonably visualise a national lay-out half grass and 
half arable,* varying little in total, but varying con- 
stantly in detail as, year by year, the grass lands are 


* The term arable must, of course, be taken to cover not only white 
straw crops, but crops of every variety and description, including the large 
acreage which will be devoted to fodder crops for livestock ; and, in addition, 
especially in eastern England, a proportion of one year leys, and the greatly 
reduced acreage which modern farming practice still devotes, to’ bare fallow. 
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converted into arable and the tired arable is returned to 
grass. 

Such are the decisions to which the majority of man- 
kind now stands committed. Cynics may perhaps ask: 
To what do they really amount ? What real probability 
exists that they will be converted into fact ? The atmo- 
sphere of conferences is exhilarating; the hospitality of 
conferences is good ; it is so easy, in such surroundings, 
to enunciate far-reaching principles, and to voice high- 
sounding sentiments ; it is often so difficult to translate 
these into action in the face of stubborn local prejudices 
and obstinate local difficulties. Thus, on more occasions 
than one, it proved at Geneva: thus it may well prove 
at Hot Springs. 

The final answer lies in the lap of Time; but, in 
estimating the probabilities, it behoves us to study the 
work of the last of the four technical sections—that pre- 
sided over by Mr Law. Its function was to take steps 
for continuing and carrying forward the work, and its 
activities must now be summarised. An Interim Com- 
mission has been created in Washington, and is engaged 
in preliminary measures necessary to implement the 
decisions of the Conference. Its first duty is to make sure 
that the pledges with regard to future policy, given by 
each of the contracting parties, are publicly announced 
and duly ratified by each nation in its own national 
assembly. In passing, it may be mentioned that, as far 
as this country is concerned, this has already been carried 
into effect by the statement made by the Foreign Secre- 
tary, in the House of Commons on July 6, 1943, and 
subsequently confirmed and amplified by Mr Hudson in 
the Agricultural Debate of July 28. Its second duty will 
be to collect, analyse, and circulate information received 
from individual nations as to the progress achieved 
within their respective territories, in agricultural efficiency, 
in nutrition, and in social and political measures by which 
both of these ends may be advanced. The value of this 


* This implies an all-England acreage of about twelve million acres arable 
and one-year leys, and about twelve million acres of permanent grass and 
leys of more than one year. In the decade 1929-38, the corresponding figures 
were : arable, 9,360,000 acres ; grass, 15,710,000 acres. It will be seen that 
the adoption of alternate husbandry involves a definite increase in arable 


as compared with pre-war. 
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should not be under-rated. In any movement which 
depends less on legal sanctions than on willing cooperation, 
the force of example is the greatest of incentives, while 
the fear of public exposure as a backslider is the only 
really effective deterrent. Its third duty is to pave the 
way, by study and negotiation, for international com- 
modity arrangements, of which the existing International 
Wheat Agreement may be regarded as the prototype. 
There is a tendency, even now, in certain quarters, to 
ignore the necessity for such arrangements. Farmers of 
every land, with the bitter experience of 1920 to 1940 still 
fresh in their memories, have no such illusions. Without 
some assurance of stability, the economic chaos of the 
years between the wars will inevitably be repeated, with 
consequences as disastrous for industry as for agriculture. 
The final duty of the Interim Commission will be to lay 
down the powers, constitution, and composition of a 
Permanent International Body. Having accomplished 
this, its task is done. Like the Phoenix, it will expire in 
giving birth to its successor. That this Body will be 
world-wide in composition, there is little reason to doubt. 
Granted the victory of the Allies, the adhesion of those 
nations unrepresented at Hot Springs will be automatic 
and inevitable. 

The most ambitious of the ends of the Conference are 
those which concern nutrition. Progress in this field 
involves a rising standard of living in the undeveloped or 
agriculturally overcrowded lands of Asia, America, and 
Eastern Europe; and this can only come to pass if a 
substantial portion of the redundant agricultural popula- 
tion is diverted to industrial pursuits. The creation of 
new industries requires vast capital expenditure—ex- 
penditure of which the States concerned are, in most 
cases, quite incapable. The only solution to the riddle 
appears to be the continuance, after the immediate post- 
war period, of something resembling lease-lend principles. 
If the backward races of the world are to be launched 
rapidly on the road to industrialism, they must be given 
a free ticket, or at any rate an assisted passage. 

Will such help be forthcoming ? In the past, it has 
seldom been the custom for nation to serve nation except 
on the basis of profit, or to create industrial forces which 
might ultimately be used in competition against it. The 
answer rests first and foremost with the United States of 
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America. At the end of the war, she will find herself 
almost the only great creditor nation in the world; she 
is the largest single industrial unit, and a great exporter 
of agricultural produce; as the summoner of the Hot 
Springs Conference, she has a special responsibility in its 
outcome. In no country in the world has the nutritional 
gospel been more fervently preached. If the U.S.A. wills 
it, and is prepared to play the leading part, the possibility 
exists of a fairly rapid stepping-up of nutritional standards, 
not only in those parts of America itself where they are 
still lamentably low, but also in other backward areas 
throughout the world. The chance of this occurring is 
not perhaps so remote as might at first appear. Great is 
the moral force of an ideal, and in the present instance the 
pursuit of the ideal is, up to a point, an enlightened form 
of self-interest. Without general world prosperity, 
America cannot dispose of her industrial and agricultural 
surpluses ; without an outlet for the work of their hands, 
there can be no secure livelihood for the artisan of the 
Eastern seaboard, or for the farmer of the Middle West. 
But the task is not for the U.S.A. alone. Every nation 
must play its part. A universal effort to achieve success 
is the only alternative to world-wide failure. Britain’s 
share will not be negligible, and the soil of this country 
must be made to contribute to its utmost. 

Most of all, however, the future depends on a secure 
and lasting peace, which will end not only the present 
War, but the dread of a recurrence of war. Without such 
a peace, long-term international cooperation is neither 
possible nor worth while. 

Finally, it may be asked—-How does all this square 
with accepted rules of Economics? For it must be 
obvious that much which has been suggested in this 
article would startle nineteenth-century exponents of the 
dismal science. We need not fear overmuch: the 
changeless laws have not been broken; but there is 
emerging a new conception of political economy as an 
instrument more flexible than was held to be possible in 
the past. Man sees himself to-day as an animal—political 
and social as well as economic. He has placed his hand 
on the controls: he refuses to be longer dominated by 
machinery which he himself has helped to create. 


R. G. Prosy. 
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Art. 8—COSTS, CONTROLS, AND WAR PRICES, 


Ir history were a neat statistical graph in terms of money 
instead of often disorderly events, an observer from 
another world would be struck by the singular regularity 
with which prices go up, compared with the relatively 
brief periods during which they go down. 

As long ago as 1309 the House of Commons complained 
of rising prices ; and seventy years later, after the scarcity 
caused by the Black Death and the wars of Edward III, 
the complaint was heard again. The political troubles of 
the Tudors and Stuarts were aggravated by rising prices, 
caused by Spanish-American gold, which trebled the cost 
of living and consequently of administration ; then came 
a brief golden age, under Queen Anne and the first two 
Georges, of all people in the world, when British agriculture 
was the envy of Europe and although rents doubled the 
price of produce fell.* 

The Seven Years War changed all that, and the 
Napoleonic Wars virtually doubled the cost of living 
again—the estimated increase in prices and wages is given 
as 85 per cent. Prices came down in the long peace that 
followed, except for the two periods 1850-73 and 1897— 
1913, when the new goldfields in America, Australia, and 
South Africa had the same effect as in the sixteenth 
century, and sent prices up again before World War I 
came in 1914 to double them once more in four years. 

But World War II has been fought with different 
economic weapons. 1914 believed in supply and demand, 
‘self-regulating prices, and free trade in money and goods 
—especially money. 1939 believed in control and ration- 
ing; or to use political instead of economic terms, in 


* Wheat had increased from 65s. a ton in 1531 to 230s. a century later ; 
in 1731 it was down to 161s. 

In the eighteenth century Britain was the granary of Europe. Defoe 
noted in 1722 that English corn was exported to Holland from Ipswich, and 
even from Fife and Cromarty. Wesley remarked the rapid progress of 
agriculture in Aberdeenshire during his evangelistic tours a generation later. 

The steadily increasing population was supplied from home soil during 
the Napoleonic wars. But largely as a result of three fine summers in 
succession producing such a glut as to bring down the price of wheat to a 
level at which the farmers appealed to the Government for currency reform 
(which was refused) Britain ceased to feed herself from 1835. 
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equality rather than liberty. The change implied a 
revolution in more than economic practice. 

There has always been liberty—for those who could 
afford it ; * the trouble was that the quality of the com- 
modity went down as the quantity went up—which 
suggests, though it does not prove, a limited supply and 
invisible rationing by providence or its contemporary and 
perhaps temporary substitute Orders in Council. There 
are in fact two doctrines of liberty—the one derivative, 
which associates. it in practice with power and property ; 
the other intuitive, which holds it to be an inherent right 
of man. The former can plead all human history,t the 
latter all natural history, for liberty is as old as life and 
possibly older. 

But equality is something new, and hitherto unknown 
either in the Old World or the New. The starry cosmos 
itself has variety but not equality of mass or motion ; the 
Church, which upheld it in theory as the equality of man 
before God, avoided and even denounced it in hierarchical 
practice and disciplinary penance. 

Macaulay once remarked in a famous epigram that 
the only cure for the excesses of liberty was more liberty. 
Two generations later it seemed that the only cure for the 
defects of liberty was more equality; and the consequent 
change of emphasis which the acute mind of Gladstone 


— 


* The cost can be precisely stated. In the fifteenth century an abbot 
of Malmesbury received 261. 13s. 4d. for manumission of a serf; say, 2501. in 
modern currency. The price was considered excessive ; a similar case at 
Bath Abbey cost only half. | 

There was obviously strong opposition to the increase of social and 
economic liberty. In 1344 the House of Commons complained that it was 
against reason for prelates to suffer their bondmen to make wills and dispose 
of their property ; and Piers Plowman took it as a sign of social decadence 
that bondmen’s bairns had been made bishops. 

Actually there were very few, but the Church led the way. Thomas 
Aquinas, of noble Neapolitan stock, argued against improving the status 
of the labourer, but Innocent III. passionately protested against serfdom : 
‘Nature brought freedom to birth, but fortune hath made bondmen... . 
The serf is not his own man, yet no man is his.’ 

{¢ Which sometimes repeats itself ; cf. Stenton, ‘ Anglo-Saxon England ’ : 
‘ The central course of Old English social development may be described as 
the process by which a peasantry at first composed essentially of free men 
acknowledging no lord below the king, gradually lost economic and personal 
independence. . . . This depression was the result of several factors, of 
which economic insecurity was the most important. . . . The drift towards 
subordination was accelerated in the last two centuries of Old English 


history.’ 
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detected in the later years of his long life,* and which has 
extended from theoretic equality before the law to 
equality of sacrifice, its corollary of opportunity (and its | 
logical consequence, inequality of achievement) implies 

_ and involves a new attitude to social philosophy. 

The modern conflict between liberty and equality has | 
become confused by the parallel conflict between national 
and international interest, as well as by the more tangible | 
struggle between States and weapons, guns and butter. 
World War II is at bottom a double struggle—a civil war 
within States, to which has been added a military war 
between States. The former will long outlast the latter, 
but since it has been influenced by the military war, it 
may be useful to set on record some of its local variations, 
so far as these can be shown by changes in the cost of 
living. 

A.—Britain, a densely populated industrial and 
urbanised country which before the war imported far 
more food than it grew, has revolutionised its economy, 
probably beyond the point at which it could revert to the 
old model, even if it wished to. Food rationing has re- 
duced but not abolished the dietetic inequality between 
rich and poor, and incidentally it has produced an imn- 
provement in national health. This, however, must be 
regarded as being post hoc rather than propter hoc since, 
apart from the introduction of preferential treatment 
for children (which John Bright would have denounced, 
but for which modern mothers bless the name of 
- Woolton), it is mainly due to lessened unemployment | 
and increased purchasing power of the family, not the 
individual. 

Meantime the cost of living, now almost exactly 
double what it was in Britain in 1914, has risen 30 per 
cent. since October 1939; but of this the new Purchase 
Tax (imposed in 1940, ond producing 98/. millions in the 
fiscal year 1941-42) is responsible for 7 points in the price 
index. Food has only risen 20 per cent., and has remained 


* ‘Interest has moved away from politics and theology towards the 
vague something which they call social reform ; and they won’t make much 
of that in the way of permanent results ’—Gladstone to Morley, 1891. 

The unresolved controversy between individualists and equalitarians after 
Gladstone’s death probably did as } much to wreck the Liberal party as any 
personal jealousies, 
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almost unchanged for more than a year; but against this 
achievement must be set the food subsidies, which will 
cost 205/. millions in the current year.* 

The cost of stabilisation (which incidentally is more 
than covered by revenue from tobacco, 221/. millions in 
1942) works out at a saving of nearly two shillings weekly 
a head, or 4/1. lls. Od. a year; and in a household of 
four at 181. 4s. per annum. But the critics of the new 
economy must concede that there is nothing of panem et 
circenses about the Treasury. Apart from the increased 
Entertainment Tax, the working-man with a wife and — 
two children who pays two shillings a week income-tax 
and buys two ounces of tobacco at half a crown an ounce 
every Friday, in effect pays his own subsidy. Pour 
encourager les autres, the bachelor receives less and pays 
more. 

But stabilisation has been achieved, and it is the more 
impressive when we remember the fluctuations of wheat 
not only in recent years but in historical times. It fell 
steadily from 240s. a ton in 1690-1700 to 145s. in 1741-50, 
rose to 318s. in 1791-1800, to 438s. in 1811-20, and fell 
progressively to 185s. in 1881-90. This was no great 
improvement on the Roman Empire, of which Mommsen 
records that ‘ fluctuations in the price of bread and corn 
were of a fabulous and incalculable description. In 
Sicily, the country of production, it varied within a few 
years from 2 to 20 sesterces a measure.’ The reform seems 
well worth paying for; at any rate in tobacco. 

B.—By contrast the British Dominions are sparsely 
populated, and before the war their problem was to 
sell their crops and stocks in the best market; usually 
in competition, but sometimes—owing to geography 
and consequent seasonal differences—in complement to 
each other. The four Dominions show interesting simi- 


* This figure includes 20/. millions for supplying cheap and free milk 
under the National Milk and Milk in Schools Schemes; and also the 
provision of vitamins for children and nursing mothers—an admirable 
innovation. 

The largest item is 60-41. millions for bread (which is unrationed), flour, 
and oatmeal. Thanks to the subsidy, bread is cheaper in Britain than in the 
great wheat-producing countries. 

If bread were distributed free, the additional cost to the exchequer would 
be about 90/. millions a year, less than 2l.a head. We —— spend as 


much on entertainment. 
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larities and differences, the increased costs of. living 
being : 


New Zealand .. ae ve .. 13 per cent. 


South Africa .. 


In New Zealand, mainly agricultural and largely 
pastoral, food has been unrationed but costs controlled. 
Prices of 38 commodities regarded as essential were 
stabilised in August 1941, and the list was increased in 
December 1942 to110 items. It was announced in June 
1943 that costs of butter and cheese production were to 
be brought back as far as practicable to the 1938-39 
figure ; and while the stabilisation policy continues, prices 
for farm products will not be allowed to fall below the 
level at which they stood when stabilisation began. 
Incomes have also been stabilised : ‘ if the war has done 
any good,’ said the Minister of Public Works last Sep- 
tember, ‘ it is in the exploding of the fallacy that money 
is power.’ 

Australia, with a larger urban and industrial popula- 
tion and a more varied economy, has seen a proportional 
increase in national income (from 800/. millions to 1,1502. 
millions) but a greater increase in costs of living. Before 
the recent general election, for example, Mr Curtin 
promised that tea at 3s. 5d. a pound was to be reduced 
to 2s. 3d.; the sales tax on clothing was to be brought 
down and basic wages were to be increased. The effect 
on prices will probably not be seen for another year. 
Meantime in January 1944 it became necessary to ration 
meat at 2} lb. per head weekly, in order to increase 
supplies to Britain and the armies in the field. As 
Australia is, next to New Zealand, the greatest. meat- 
eating nation, with an annual peace-time consumption 
of 240 Ibs. per head (against the normal British con- 
sumption of 140 lbs. and Canadian 127 lbs.), this repre- 
sents a reduction of exactly half the domestic meat 
consumption. 

South Africa has avoided food rationing on the ground 
of a mixed racial population, largely illiterate and with 
different standards of living. Since October 1941 prices 
of many raw materials and manufactured articles have 
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been fixed ; but costs have risen considerably in many 
urban centres above the average 18-5 increases. In 
administrative Pretoria it is now 29 per cent. above the 
1939 level; in industrial Johannesburg 27:3. 

In Canada Mr Mackenzie King’s Liberal Government, 
unlike the Labour Cabinets of Australia and New Zealand, 
is naturally inclined to free trade. But prices rose 15 per 
cent. in the first two years of war, until stabilised in 
November 1941, and since then the cost of living has 
only increased between 2 and 3 per cent. Unlike New 
Zealand, where the greatest increases were in clothing, 
drapery, and footwear, Canadian costs rose chiefly in food 
(31 per cent.), which is now rationed ; and less on clothing 
(20°3). 

As in South Africa, rising costs have been felt more 
heavily in town than country ; the highest percentage of 
increase is in Montreal, the largest city, and the lowest 
urban rise in Edmonton. The point is of interest since 
Mr Aberhart, the late Social Credit premier of Alberta, 
told me some years ago that owing to the long rail haul 
the province had to pay more for commodity goods im- 
ported from elsewhere while she received less for her 
exports. As Edmonton is now the first stage on the new | 
Alaska Highway, its total costs might have been expected 
to increase disproportionately ; but the Canadian West 
has a large food surplus to cushion rising prices in nutri- 
tion goods. 

_ C.—Conditions in the United States, after two years of 
diminishing neutrality and two years of active war, are 
naturally somewhat different. 

An attempt to summarise the position in a few para- 
graphs must be rather like compressing a mountain into 
a molehill, but the increase of tempo is shown by the 
doubling of the national income in five years, as compared 
with 50 per cent. increase in Australia. The figures are : 


1939... 70,829 million dollars. 
.. (estimated) 135,000 


But this was accompanied by a more rapid rise in the 
cost of living than in the British Commonwealth. From 
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the beginning of 1940 to the end of 1941 the production 
of war materials and commercial goods was expanding 
simultaneously, with the result that by 1942 prices were 
18 per cent. above August 1939, and were rising at the 
rate of 13 per cent. annually ; ; more or less the conditions, | 
in fact, that had obtained in Bettein in the first part of 
the previous war. 

In May 1942 came the hestiieies of price control in 
the United States. This aggravated rather than created 
the normal friction between town and country interests, 
but at least it slowed for the time being the upward 
momentum of the cost of living, which from 18 per cent. 
in May 1942 had risen to no more than 22-8 in March 19438. 

- But the figures were somewhat acidly contested, and 
this is not in fact a complete picture. In sharp contrast 
to British policy with its food subsidies, American food 
prices increased at nearly double the rate of the general 
cost of living ; and since food is calculated at one-third 
of the typical family budget, the index figure continued 
to mount—though more rapidly in the aircraft and ship- 
building cities of the West Coast than in the East. The 
following table shows the contrast: 


Foop PricEs (January 1939=100). 


San Francisco 169 
Seattle 139 160 
New York 128 147 
Chicago 122 143 


The ‘ Newsletter ’’ maintained that ‘ Black markets 
and shortages have knocked the Government’s indexes 
askew,’ but apart from that the Conference Board Manage- 
ment Record declared in May 1943 that ‘in practically 
all cities sharply rising food costs have been the out- 
standing feature.’ To this no doubt the farmers had a 
relevant reply, but these increases naturally precipitated 
continual demands for increased wages in offices and 
factories, and more recently in mines and transport. 
These being conceded or compromised, the average wage- 
level in May 1943 was 55-2 per cent. higher than the 

1929 average and 44-8 higher than the January 1941 level. 
There was no question that production increased 
enormously—the Lease-Lend totals, which do not concern 
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us here, are sufficient evidence of that—and the capacity 
for maintaining that increase will be an element of national 
strength after the war. But ‘ the picture remains clear 
of higher and higher earnings for manufacturing workers 
which far outstrip rises in living costs.’ 

This was a repetition of the British experience in 
1914-18. But it is a repetition on a continental instead 
of an insular scale, and the unfortunate clash of opinion 
and policy between Congress and the White House forbids 
any hope of a satisfactory solution. 

Progress in fact is creating its own problems, which 
we may call inflation or betterment according to political 
temperament or personal taste. But whatever else it 
does, the contrast between the controlled economics of 
the British Empire and the relatively free economy of the 
United States will provide a mass of material for post- 
war study in the controversy between liberty and equality. 

D.—There are no available figures for Russia, whose 
internal economy is completely controlled. But by way 
of postscript, let us take a brief glance at the surviving 
| neutrals, who have escaped the political but not the 
economic upheaval caused by war. 

Sweden, sandwiched between two powerful belligerents 
and virtually confined to trade with one, has to live 
largely on her own resources. Eggs, cheese, and butter 
are rationed, but not milk or potatoes; meat is 8 oz. 
weekly, and bread 2 Ibs. 10 oz. Chicken, fowl, and game 
are on the free market, as in Britain, but an official state- 
ment remarks that the price of these items is so high that 
they are ‘ almost beyond the reach of most consumers.’ 

The case of Spain is abnormal, as the country had not 
recovered from the Civil War, with its resultant shortage 
of food and increase of prices, when the general war 
affected both imports and exports. It is therefore neces- 
sary to give official prices (wholesale) over a series of 
years, 1913 being calculated as 100 :— 


Year. General Index. Food. Industrial. 
1929 .. 172°4 180-0 165°3 
1933 .. 165-1 169-9 160-6 
1935... 172°3 173°3 171-4 
1936... 175-5 171-2 179-6 
1939 .. 245-6 255:1 236-4 
1940 .. 292-1 290-2 294-2 


1941 


350-0 


358°8 


340-5 


] 
| 
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This is neither inflation nor abundance, as it might be 
in other countries, but sheer scarcity. 

In Portugal, which has escaped both civil and general 
war, the tourist rejoices in apparent plenty while the 
peasant laments local poverty. The cost of living has 
increased by 40 per cent., but the average is misleading, | 
as imports and exports have both been reduced, some 
items have risen much higher and others are unpurchas- 
able. 

Switzerland is practically an oasis of peace in a desert | 
of war, but economically the position is serious. The | 
Republic does not produce sufficient food for its popula- 
tion, and a vast increase of agricultural production was 
proposed by the Wahlen plan, which provided for an 
extension of arable from a pre-war surface of 457,000 acres 
to 1,248,000 acres. Large stores of food were imported 
by way of precaution in 1939-40, but even so it has been 
necessary to introduce rationing, a special feature being 
an ingenious plan which permits alternative diets. 

The Swiss cost of living figures are worked out broadly 
on the same principles as the British, except that a larger 
number of items are included, and the general standard | 
of wages in somewhat higher. On this basis, the cost of | 
living rose from 3-5 above normal in December 1939 to | 
16-5 in December 1940, 32-4 in October 1941, and 42-6 in | 
August 1942. 

This is not a negligible ; increase, but all this time the | 
Swiss have maintained their traditional hospitality to | 
political exiles, and their economic problems were certainly | 
not diminished by the generosity with which private | 
citizens and the State welcomed, adopted, and fed helpless | 
‘and homeless children from countries overrun and devas- | 
tated byinvasion. A recent official statement shows that | 
the number of refugees has risen from 7,000 in 1939 
to 70,493 at the beginning of 1943. The Swiss Govern- 
ment has already spent 22 million francs in assisting | 
them, and measures have been taken to welcome and | 
assist an even greater number. Such splendid charity 
in a suffering world escapes the statistical measure, but | 
it does not reduce the cost of living to the hosts. 

Eire is geographically and psychologically more isolated 
than any continental country, but economically the impact 
has made itself felt. Many commodities are rationed (tea 
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and soap at a lower weight per head than in Britain) and 
prices controlled—tea at 4s. a lb., cheese 1s. 6d., the 4-lb. 
loaf at 1s. against the British 9d. 

But even so, a comparison between August 1939 and 
February 1943 shows an overall increase in the cost of 
living of 58 per cent. ; made up of food 54 per cent. rise, 
clothing 75, and fuel and light 84 per cent. rise.* 

It will be a surprise to many, as it certainly was to me, 
that the cost of living has on the whole risen more in 
neutral than belligerent countries. It would take too long 
to analyse the reasons, even if full materials were avail- 
able, but two may be distinguished at once. First, en- 
forced, curtailment of imports and exports through re- 
striction of trade; second, greater reluctance to impose 
contyol in countries still at peace. 

The question naturally arises as to the trend of post- 

ar prices in a world which is bound to have too much 
money and too few goods. It may, therefore, be useful 
to recapitulate the course of events for the ten years after 
the last war, when the economic situation was somewhat 
similar. 

Hostilities then ended in November 1918, and in the 
six months of transition and uncertainty that followed 
prices fell slightly till April 1919. Commercial confidence 
being then restored and control relaxed, prices rose rapidly 
and extravagantly in a peace consumption and restoration 
boom till they reached a peak in August 1920; after 
which they fell steadily, with occasional partial and 
temporary recoveries until the economic depression of 
1929-33 produced a world-crisis. ‘Taking prices in 1913 
as 100, by April 1920 the cost of food in Britain was 301 ; 
by December 1923 this had been reduced to 169. A year 
later it rose to 178 ; then in successive years it fell to 160, 
148, 147, 141, and in 1929 to 135. Materials, which 
soared to 382 in 1920, wg slightly more till my touched 
125-4 in 1929. 

These sharp prem are are not without precedent, 
both in the ancient and the more modern world. The 


* This is not eitinats due to shortage of imported or home-grown goods. 
Irish workers in Britain have remitted considerable sums to parents or 
families in Eire, and so contributed to increase local prices. Mandeville 
would have been delighted to illustrate his are that private virtues are 
public vices by this example. aia 
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economists have explained them, without conspicuous 
agreement of diagnosis ; but they are in fact indefensible. 
They penalise the consumer when he needs goods, and 
pester him to buy when he needs money ; while from the 
point of view of the producer they raise an ethical as well 
as an economic problem. 

It has been insufficiently recognised that the great 
depression controversy posed a moral issue in the United 
States, by confronting the producer with the question 
whether the man who worked harder than his neighbour 
was not a bad citizen. He who made two blades of grass 
grow where one had grown before had been traditionally 
a benefactor of the human race, forwarding and partaking 
in the beneficence of providence. His surplus crop now 
reduced prices still further and became a threat to the 
farmer in the next section. Moreover, the recovery policy 
initiated at Washington evoked another and not less 
obstinate moral doubt. Limitation of production might 
conceivably be necessary in the interests of price-structure, 
but the ploughing-in of standing crops seemed contrary 
to all social sense in a country that had but recently 
emerged from the pioneering age and, worse than that to 
men who still read their Bible, a flat negation of the written 
laws of God. 

The New Deal patched the holes in the market-basket, 
and the war has restored the providential order for the 
time being; but peace may again kill prosperity by 
abundance, which in revenge may once more murder 


It is easy to assume that where everybody has enough 
there will be no more war. But history does not endorse 
that belief. ‘The nineteenth century showed that the first 
result of any prospect of surplus was for the State, or for 
the dominant interest in the State, to lessen the shock of 
competition in the world-market and its consequence of 
falling prices at home by a resort to fiscal protection. 
The twentieth century subsequently resorted to the more 
drastic methods of limiting production and self-sufficiency. 
These are economic measures, but their effect is not 
confined to economics; their normal political result is to 
increase the tendency to nationalism and isolation. 

These ideas are not, as current political phraseology 
sometimes assumes, the peculiar possessions of Germany 


peace. 
| 
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or the United States. They are common to all humanity, 
a survival probably from tribal days when man was 
slowly and painfully learning to live in a larger com- 
munity ; perhaps, indeed, a survival from still earlier days 
when the grandparents of an expanding family shook 
their toothless heads over its increasing resemblance to a 
tribe. This mental outlook is still potent; nor has the 
present world war made nations and peoples love each 
other so much that statesmen will be entitled to take for 
granted the supersession of a national by an international 
order. 

World War II has been more destructive of life and 
property than its predecessor, but more fertile in increased 
production and administrative control not only of com- 
mercial freedom but of personal liberty, which is now a 
species of serfdom mitigated by strikes. This paper is not 
concerned with prophecy, but it seems useful to bring into 
the foreground a feature of the controversy between 
liberty and equality that will long survive the war. 


Wyatt TILBY. 


Art. 9—BRITAIN AT WAR. 


AT no time in a swiftly moving, ever changing conflict 
of vast dimensions has it really been possible to be pro- 
phetic with any degree of assurance—except only about 
the ultimate result: of that, even in the darkest days of 
1940, few British were in doubt; all else was, and has 
remained, obscure. Those whose work has given them 
special knowledge may not, all others cannot foretell the 
course of the events that lie ahead. So much has been 
true now for years: it is even more definitely true to-day 
(February 12). There are two lines in Tennyson’s ‘ In 
Memoriam’ which have been beating incongruously in 
upon many of us in these days of early spring, 1944, 
namely, 

And one far off, divine event 

To which the whole creation moves. 


Incongruously, because whatever the date set for the great 
climax of the offensive it is assuredly not far off; nor is 
Q 2. 
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it divine. All glory and honour now and hereafter to the 
men and women of the land, sea, and air, who go to the 
battle, willing to lay down their lives in that, if need be, 
for victory, the victory of the highest cause for which war 
was ever waged; but the truth still remains that, as 
Sherman said, war ‘is all hell,’ and hell is obviously 
the opposite of divine. And yet the lines beat in, as 
inexorably the fingers of destiny close in upon the 
enemy. 

Everywhere throughout the world the pace and the 
pressure has gone on steadily increasing and the tension 
mounting. Here in the British Isles there is no one who 
can fail to be conscious of that. On the other side of the 
Continent of Europe the fury has been raging without 
cessation all the winter months, so gigantically that the 
maps in the newspapers are continually shifting, and 
place-names, blazoned on every head-line a few weeks 
ago, are no longer even to be found, so far have they 
fallen behind the advancing Russian Armies. Never has 
there been such a series of onslaughts, from one end of the 
immense front to the other, from Leningrad—now glori- 
ously freed after what is probably the most memorable 
of all sieges in history—right down to the Crimea. And 
in Italy the fury rages and has raged all the winter long. 
And yet we wait, tensely, resolutely, and are conscious 
that we are, at some date unknown but not far off, to see 
the lifting of the curtain on what should be the fifth act 
of the terrible European drama, whilst in the Pacific the 
Marshalls fall—even as Nikopol in the Ukraine—and the 
springs coil in Burma, India, and elsewhere—even as in 
England. There is a parallelism between the conflicts in 
the two hemispheres even as: there will be in the 
conclusions. 7 

Meanwhile, and without attempting prophecy, which 
is at this stage not merely futile but dangerous, we may 
note four matters of general, if varying, significance before 
turning to the multitudinous changes and _ tendencies 
inside these islands. First, throughout the winter—and 
whatever may betide in the weeks immediately ahead— 
the strain of the war has been sharpened by the exceeding 
contrast outwardly and geographically between the stu- 
pendous victories of the Russian Armies and the dour 
strugglings of the British, American, and French in Italy : 
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the first has burst asunder immensely strong defences, 
now here, now there, and liberated thousands of miles of 
subjugated territory—nor is there any end to the progress : 
it is Nikopol to-day, Kherson to-morrow, Odessa the day 
after, and then ? all on one section only of the victorious 
advance. The second, the Italian struggling, advances 
even as fifteen months ago the fight raged in the streets 
and houses of Stalingrad: at the moment of writing, 
Cassino is a little town which has been day after day the 
scene of grim battle. And it has been difficult accordingly 
not to be both disappointed and critical. And one day 
we are warned not to be over-confident, and the next told 
that all goes excellently as planned—a seesawing that has 
been the treatment to which the British public has been 
subjected from the very start of the war. Let it be: by 
April light will have been thrown on much that has been 
dark throughout the winter. 

Secondly, and increasingly as the Russian Armies 
sweep on into Poland, it has been made evident that the 
world of the future, the world of our dreams, of mutual 
understanding and fruitful international cooperation, will 
not come easily into being by the mere force of the defeat 
of our enemies. The difficulties of securing a peace be- 
tween Russia and Finland that shall seem just and reason- 
able to all may be great, but they are clearly less than the 
restoration of harmony and confidence between Russia 
and Poland—and yet that restoration is, it would seem, 
an essential ingredient in post-war stability. How tena- 
cious memories are, how easily poisoned by old suspicions ! 
‘ Iago, the pity of it!’ The dominant feelings in Britain 
are dual and—possibly—a little conflicting; first, an 
immense sympathy for the altogether terrible sufferings 
of Poland, and, secondly, a prodigious admiration for the 
achievements, military, economic, and social, of the new 
Russia. It is for the statesmen of the Allies to build 
enduringly upon these foundations. | 

Thirdly, we have seen—and almost may be added the 
words, ‘ at last ’—a firm attitude adopted to the ambi- 
guities of Spain. Many of us will remember—it may be, 
in view of the vastly dwarfing events that have succeeded, 
with the feeling of slight surprise—the extraordinarily 
bitter animosities aroused by divergencies of view over 
the Spanish war: to some Franco was the great knight- 
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at-arms defending constitutionalism, to others he was the 
ogre of intolerance. Those days are gone, but the heritage 
lingers, and it is still difficult to find the dispassionate. 
But on one thing we are now all agreed, that, however 
much we may admire the ancient race of Spain, we are 
- no longer under any necessity to tolerate its ruler as an 
assistant in any form to our enemies. The firmness now 
of our and of American diplomacy is but another proof 
of the well-recognised but not always implemented truism 
that diplomacy can only be as effective as the power 
behind it. It was in the course of a debate about post- 
war power-politics with speci#l reference to Japan that 
Lord Cranborne quoted Pascal’s ‘ justice without power 
may produce as great evils as force without justice ’ ; but 
it has reference also to this. One thing at least is certain : 
as far as we can be said to be fighting this war for any one 
thing, any single object reducible to simple statement, it 
is to end power-politics—and that no matter by whom 
they are exercised. 

Fourthly, the opening weeks of 1944 have seen, as all 
who had studied the subject at all were certain they would, 
a crescendo of air-onslaught such as has never been ex- 
perienced in world-history before—and this not a cul- 
mination beyond which there will be no increase. Of its 
military significancé this is not the place to speak : facts 
and figures, as far as they are known or can be released 
in time of war, have been given from time to time by the 
Government—one such being that it has been calculated 
that in Hamburg alone last summer’s intensive attacks 
cost Germany no fewer than 400,000,000 man hours ; and 
that is long ago. But two aspects may here be men- 
tioned : first, that the natural feelings of the human heart 
have led many in this country to question the policy of 
bombing, and continuing to bomb, enemy cities from the 
air, a questioning which is in itself honourable, but, un- 
happily, at odds with the stern necessities of war, as war 
is to-day, and is a source of much disquietude to all who 
are connected with or responsible for the Royal Air Force. 
It is, as far as it is effective, a weakening of their energies 
and an aspersion upon their chivalry. It has, rightly, 
received, an unflinching rejection from the Government ; 
it is clearly impossible to wage modern war successfully 
if the terrible power of the air is to be fettered ; it must 
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be left to those responsible for the conduct of operations 
to utilise that power to the best advantage. 

The second aspect, however, is almost the direct con- 
verse of the desire of the Bishop of Chichester and others 
to limit warfare to methods humane—an obvious contra- 
diction in terms—and that is the curious differences that 
the human mind allows itself to perceive in actions out- 
wardly not dissimilar. When Italy declared war on 
France, believing all was over but the gathering up of 
the spoils, we all felt it a dastardly stab in the back: 
when Turkey declines—or at any rate shows a reluctance 
—to go to war with Germany, many have felt her to be 
a timid, and even vacillating, friend. Yet the two cases 
would not be markedly different in moral merit. Similarly, 
when an Allied patrol, overwhelmed by the enemy, fights 
to the death, it is heroism: when a Japanese does—as 
of recent months they are continually doing— it is fanati- 
cism. . Again, when in 1940 and 1941 the people of these 
islands stood resolutely behind their leaders, enduring 
the blasts of the blitz, in London, in Coventry, and in 
many another city and place, they won the enduring 
admiration of the world: this winter and before it there 
has fallen on the main targets of industrial Germany a 
tremendously greater weight of destruction, and as yet 
they have not ceased their resistance: grudgingly, we 
hear people speak occasionally of the courage of the 
German people, but mostly with the added reflection 
that ‘ they’re not allowed to show anything else or they’d 
be shot.’ Possibly a true addition; but nevertheless 
courage is courage whether shown by a desperately de- 
fending Japanese extremist or by a family of Berliners ; 
and we shall do less than justice to our achievement of 
victory over these enemies if we do not frankly acknow- 
ledge it. | 

No doubt we should be more willing to give the devil 
his due if our feelings had not been continually seared by 
tales of his brutality, which is constant. From every 
quarter of the globe where he has temporarily obtained 
power to wreak his will has flowed the dark stream of his 
atrocities. It may be imagined that Tojo gleefully re- 
peated to Hitler Shylock’s ‘the villany you teach me I 
will execute and it shall go hard but I will better the 
instruction.’ It is one of the very worst features of the 
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world of to-day that cruelty for cruelty’s sake has so 
increased. There was a time not so long ago when it was 
reasonable to think that in the one great respect of its 
abhorrence of cruelty the world had made a definite 
advance—that is a view it is no longer reasonable to hold. 

Happily, cruelty is the vice to which, nationally, we 
are little addicted ; and even now, with all the savagery 
let loose on the earth, talk of revenge in kind is practically 
non-existent. One can judge of that instantly by the 
reaction of the average man or woman to such a nasty, 
mean piece of revengeful illegality as the judicial murder 
of the gangster, Count Ciano. But, to be honest, there are 
other, if minor, ways in which the strain of this terrific 
war is taking its toll upon our character. One of the 
oddest and least understandable has been that indifference 
not merely to national property but even to national 
safety evinced by the astounding assortment of articles, 
big and small and of every possible kind, deposited in the 
water tanks which have been erected to facilitate the 
fighting of fires in our cities. The list of articles published 
in our newspapers is fairly positive evidence of the in- 
_ sanity of the perpetrators, since by no conceivable means 
could many have been flung in carelessly or out of a 
perverted idea of tidiness; and the fact that the tanks 
could have been so sabotaged is undeniably a reflection 
upon the adequacy or alertness of the authorities, police, 
_ civil defence, Home Guard, and others, adjacent to them. 

This insensate, malicious, or utterly irresponsible 
dumping is bad, but certainly has had, mercifully, little 
or no effect upon the prosecution of the war. Some tanks 
may have been found so filled and fouled as to be useless 
when needed, and a good deal of scrap metal has been 
delayed from its fruitful utilisation; but that is all. 
Strikes are another matter: and the strain of the war 
shows in them. Whatever the grievance, no strike in the 
midst of such a war as this can be held to be justified. 
Work should continue whilst the grievance is investigated ; 
readjustments either of pay or of labour, or both, can 
always be made retrospective. That is hardly open to 
question ; and I should imagine that visitors from, say, 
the U.S.S.R., must have felt, and feel, a sense of bewilder- 
ment and even, possibly, of anger at encountering any such 
thing as a strike in the industrial life of their ally. Yet 
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strikes, both here and in the U.S.A., are, unfortunately, 
still not infrequent : as recently, for example, as February 
8, the House of Commons was told that in the preceding 
week nearly 179,000 tons of coal were lost to the nation’s 
use through this cause. 

We have always, as Britons, been proud of the fact 
that we have rights upon which to stand; but it is not 
always expedient to insist on standing on them: it may 
even, in war, be unreasonable to do so. I cannot, how- 
ever, go quite so far as a daily newspaper which has 
pilloried a citizen for this: the unfortunate individual 
objected to a soldier smoking in a carriage labelled ‘ no 
smoking,’ and the soldier, according to the printed report, 
happened to be a returned prisoner of war, to whom, it 
was to be inferred, no rules of the railway company 
reasonably applied. It was, incidentally, not stated 
whether the rule as to the possession of a ticket or pass 
did. But the objector was roundly told off in print as 
‘not worthy to be an Englishman ’—a little hard when 
one at least of the ideals of this war is the maintenance 
of the rule of law as against arbitrariness. The railway 
companies are really to blame: if they have rules, they 
should enforce them. Very shortly after the case cited 
above, I observed a ticket collector with curiosity: I 
chanced to be in a railway carriage, a non-smoker, and 
in it were soldiers, several of whom were smoking; one 
actually lit his cigarette as he handed his travelling warrant 
to the ticket collector. The latter saw that the warrant 
was in order, he entirely ignored the ostentatious defiance 
of the smoking rule. 

But this of the smoker is an old, and a minor, matter : 
all smokers have for years taken it as an offence if any 
neighbour, in peace or war, at a restaurant or in a 
railway carriage, is incommoded by their enjoyment ; 
and, increased as are the occasions now for such offence, 
so that all carriages are the same, it is of no special 
significance. Much more serious is the greatly increased 
lack of ordinary honesty. Hotel proprietors have been 
complaining publicly—there is no secret about it—that 
blankets, sheets, and many other objects of rationed or 
couponed value are regularly stolen from rooms: hotel 
inmates similarly have been complaining that boots left 
for cleaning outside bedroom doors at night are stolen. 
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Kindred to this is the uncertainty now of our postal 
service, once our legitimate national pride. Now not | 
merely do ordinary letters constantly go astray, but there 
is no assurance that any parcel, sent unregistered, will 
arrive at its destination. Petty pilfering, in fact, is 
rampant: the temptations are much greater, the checks 
and general watchfulness much less than in the days of 
peace and plenty. And there is something peculiarly 
annoying about a petty piece of pilfering: it is not, in 
reality, nearly as hard to endure as a major robbery, but 
it strikes the loser as so mean. For instance, the other 
night outside a cinema all the bicycles, even those trust- 
fully left unchained, were unremoved ; but every lamp 
was stolen ; and such is the change of the times that a 
friend of one of the robbed, on hearing of the loss, only 
remarked, *‘ Of course. If you leave your lamp on your 
bicycle, what d’you expect ?’ I recalled that years ago, 
even in such a communal city as Oxford, it was possible 
to leave a bicycle, lamp and all, outside a shop for two or 
. three days and yet recover it intact when at length 
remembered. 

There is another sign of war strain, and that is one 
that is an inevitable, if saddening, accompaniment of world 
unrest. With hundreds of thousands gf young men iso- 
lated from their wives, families, and* friends, with an 
utterly abnormal number of young women also away 
from their homes, with temptations manifold and parental 
and senior influences and authority absent, it could not 
_ but be that the standards of morality should be lowered. 
It may not quite be true that, as Lord Elton has ex- 
claimed, ‘ bigamy is almost a national industry,’ but it 
is, on the official figures available, beyond all denial that 
there has been a sharp upward curve in the graphs of 
illegitimate births, and that alone tells its story. And 
divorce, the consequence of hasty marriage coupled with 
fretful inability to bear one another’s burdens, or at least 
bear with another’s irritations and weaknesses, has so 
thriven upon these times that judges have had to be 
increased to deal with the volume. 

Every generation invariably thinks its own the best, 
and the laudator temporis acti is of less account in the 
world to-day than ever before: all the same thirty and 
forty years ago relations between the sexes were, in a 
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great many ways and these not the least fundamental, 
healthier than they seem to be in 1944. There is no one 
remedy ; but it does sometimes seem from the individual 
cases that come to knowledge that the need for recrea- 
tional facilities, for rooms where such normal occupations 
as quiet reading and writing are possible, and the like is 
not everywhere fully recognised. And, kindred to this, 
it does also sometimes seem that the young men and the 
girls taken into the Services are treated too often during 
the early days of their training as though they had come 
already hardened and tough. No one can make an ome- 
lette without breaking eggs, and war is the most terrible 
of all omelettes ; but it is neither wisdom nor economy to 
overstrain the recruit, and there are not a few in the land 
whose future lack of health will bear witness to that truth. 

These are criticisms of the times, which are, perhaps, 
inevitable, and they must be made if a true picture is to 
be presented. But it must also be emphasised that, 
serious as the effects must be to some individuals, the 
sum total is not such as to impair the validity of the claim 
that, war strain, temptations, weaknesses, and the rest 
notwithstanding, the heart, mind, and body of the nation 
are all rock-like. In the interval between the ending of — 
the long-drawn night and the warmth of the days to be, 
in these times, when ‘ battle, murder, and sudden death ’ 
are the certain companions of the near future, many 
parents are saying, not for themselves, but for those of 
the next generation around whose lives they have their 
beings, ‘ Good Lord, deliver us ’—and yet nowhere is there 
the slightest sign of flinching from the engagements to 
come or of withholding aught or any that may be needed 
for victory or the least change in the age-old national 
characteristics. 

In proof, let me take two dissimilar little examples. 
First, of the ordinary working man—if any English 
working man can to-day justly be termed ‘ ordinary ’— 
a plumber and his assistant, a boy of sixteen, working in 
an empty house, dropped a screw-driver through a crack, 
necessitating the removal of floor-boards for its recovery ; 
in the process a hoard of £2,000, with three gold watches 
and other valuables, was revealed. The workmen sent 
for a policeman and handed over their find, after which, 
as the account ran, Fred Hastings said to Peter Harris, 
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* Now, my lad, you go on looking for that screw-driver : 
the money’ s no good to us, but the screw-driver is.’ 
There is a serenity of honesty and common sense about 
that which make it peculiarly pleasing. 

The second, for which I can personally vouch, belongs 
to that class which is not normally described as ‘ working ’ 
—though not in these times only it has been able to pro- 
duce illustrations that would deserve the description. 
One of ancient lineage and high degree, who has, for ‘ the 
duration,’ ceased to live in one of his big houses and is 
occupying a cottage where he and his wife supply their 
own domestic labour, was engaged in scrubbing his 
kitchen floor one day when his bailiff came in to see his 
employer on business. Observing the latter’s occupation, 
the bailiff cried aloud more in sorrow than in pain, ‘ Oh, 
my lord, /’ve never sunk as low as that !’ 

Stands England where she did? In some respects 
just the same, with all our virtues, and, it may be, all our 
faults. Among other changes I noted a little while back | 
the announcement of the sale of the village of Swinhope, | 
in North Lincolnshire, to Lord Beaverbrook. There is | 
nothing illegal in the sale of a village, any more than | 
there is anything unusual in the ownership by any one | 
man of a village—there must be many scores in these | 
islands owned by the descendants of feudal lords who | 
once had the rights of ‘sac and soc’ and many another | 
manorial privilege. And yet, to my ear at least, the sale | 
of a village in 1944 to a new owner has a decidedly | 
anachronistic ring. Villages are congeries of human 
entities, and it somehow does not seem right—to me— | 
that they should still be subject to sale, however wealthy 
or influential or beneficent the purchaser. But as it has | 
been, so it is: we are very changeless, even in war. It 
may be that it was owing to this same innate dislike of | 
change that the appointment of a Director-General of | 
Army Education was delayed and delayed until it was | 
made at the beginning of this year, the year, we trust, of | 
the culmination of European conflict, four years late, in | 
fact. Then it is that, just as the vast Armies in training 
here are about (so we are given to understand) to go over | 
to the offensive elsewhere than in these islands, we appoint 
a civilian ; it is true that in Mr P. R. Morris, late Director | 
of Education for Kent, a good one has been selected—but | 
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nevertheless it all seems a peculiar anomaly of our British 
mentality. 

If much in us remains the same, much also is different. 
The similarity, moreover, is mainly on the surface, and 
the changes go to the roots. Again, I can give but two 
illustrations, and I will choose them from widely differing 
sources. The first is but a casual remark for the truth 
of which I cannot vouch; but at least se non é vero, é 
molto ben trovato. It is said in the south of England that 
the young spirits of the Royal Air Force stationed at one 
of the southern aerodromes prefer to do their shopping 
in Edinburgh as they find the streets less crowded and 
the shops better stocked there than in the adjacent county 
town or in London. It was said, some years ago, as a 
joke that the phrase ‘ a castle in Spain’ would acquire a 
new significance in the air age at hand when a Londoner 
might reasonably expect to be able to spend his week- 
ends in his box in the Pyrenees: here is an indication 
that truth often hurries close after jest, one more indica- 
tion of the ease of transit of the future. 

The second illustration I take from India, of which, 
except in days of famine, we have heard rather less lately 
than in years just gone. Here is a brief extract from an 
article in ‘ The Times,’ by a special correspondent on the 
North West frontier: he was writing not of politics but 
of Army training, which makes his comment all the more 
interesting :— | | 

‘The Indian Army need throw up no more than half a 
dozen leaders who see things as they are and the face of their 
country might be transformed. The British officer of the 
right type is still the mainstay of Indian troops and it may 
be doubted whether the Indian Army will ever be the same 
without him. But there is a growing number of Indian 
officers of fine worth who hold the King’s commission and are 
fast learning to accept responsibility. At the outbreak of the 
war there were only 400 of them ; now there are 9,000.’ 


When I read that I wondered whether we yet realise 
either the extent of the changes induced by the war 
throughout the world, of which the above is but a single, — 
though striking, example, or the opportunities that, as a 
consequence, lie ahead of Mankind. War is the most 
appalling of evils: let us at least ensure that out of evil 
good is born. 
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A scientific announcement is yet too recent for its full 
effect to be even estimated, the bringing into practicality 
of the jet-propelled aeroplane. In the last 120 years we 
have increased the pace of the traveller from that of a 
fast horse to that of a diving Typhoon: ‘the force of 
Nature could no further go,’ it might have been thought 
—and now this, which, it is supposed, will once more 
revolutionise travel. But the announcement had a 
double significance, the second importance of which seems 
to have escaped all notice, being, perhaps, taken for 
granted in our curiously phlegmatic way, even as is much 
which is really deserving of wonder. This was the sentence 
which goes so deep: ‘like the British authorities, our 
American allies immediately recognised the tremendous 
potentialities of the Whittle unit, and in July, 1941, full 
details were given to them.’ Is there not something 
truly remarkable about that simple statement ? Unless 
all history is, as Henry Ford declared, ‘ bunk,’ we had 
no American allies in July, 1941, nor was the United 
States at war—yet we gave them full details of the most 
important invention of the age. We had shared our 
_ knowledge of radio-location with France and with dire 

results: undeterred, we trusted the United States, and 
not vainly. But the words deserve letters of gold. 

After that, it is fitting to hear an American officer 
who has been telling his audience how impressed his 
_ Californian friends have all been by the excellence of the 
manners of the English children who came to them in | 
1940: and—to give the parallel—to record that a |} 
Canadian unit, finding that they had been given tempo- | 
rary accommodation in a village institute which was due 
the same week to receive a number of the village children 
for a party, offered immediately either to turn out into 
the chilly afternoon for the required hours or to give the 
party themselves: the latter offer was cordially ee 
with the happiest results for all. 

So are nations linked through individuals. We may 
perhaps couple with these little personal incidents three 
other phases of unity which have recently struck the 
national imagination, first, the proposals for church unity 
in India, from which much may flow, and, secondly, the 
design for the new Cathedral of Coventry, where there is 
to be a central altar of the Churches,’a visible and definite 
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progression towards that harmony and cooperation that 
every sincere Christian ardently desires. Thirdly, on a 
different basis of human activity, there is the change 
coming over the constitution of the U.S.S.R., to be no 
more a Union but a Confederation—and we of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations think we know something of 
the power and prestige of such things. If it should be a 
real confederation, comparable in freedom to our own, 
how greatly will the future pacification of Mankind be 
assisted ! 

In a world war events flow in from every side, events 
of interest and magnitude: innumerable books can and 
will be filled with them. I can but select those of greatest 
significance or those which have, apparently, seeds of 
permanence. We have had, and already have practically 
forgotten, the flurry of a few by-elections and the inter- . 
vention of the Prime Minister at Brighton, with the tea- 
cup storm of his reference to ‘swindle.’ There is no 
space for comment here upon that; we may, however, 
recall his illness after Teheran—that greatest of all war 
conferences—and the profound sighs of relief at his 
characteristic, but nevertheless very remarkable, recovery. 
How like him to walk in to the House of Commons as 
though nothing at all had happened! In the last war I 
remember an occasion when the battalion of which I was 
then adjutant was holding trenches that the enemy had 
mined and we were none of us exactly at ease—until our 
C.O. returned from leave. He walked in one evening and 
word went round that he was back and in his dug-out 
(which, incidentally, he did not leave again that evening), 
and all minds were quietened ; the C.O. was in command 
and there, and all was well. .So has it been with Great 
Britain and Winston Churchill, and not Great Britain 
alone. 

- IT cannot conclude without referring to a suggestion of 
mine, since it happens to be exactly two years ago since 
I made it in these columns, namely, the suggestion that 
the methods and needs of modern warfare called ‘for the 
creation of the King’s Service, a unity in which the Royal 
Navy, the Army, and the Royal Air Force would all be. 
It has not been implemented yet, but since February, 
1942, it has been favoured by several of the highest 
service distinction and experience, and now a writer, 
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reviewing General Montgomery’s privately issued book 
on the use of air power in war, has recorded that ‘‘ General 
Eisenhower hopes that one day the members of all the 
Services will wear the same types of uniform and be part 
of one military organisation.’’ Ca marche, in fact. 

All is changing, and yet this very morning (February 
12) there is public confirmation of one unwillingness to 
change that will give general satisfaction : the heir to the 
Throne is still a be known to the world as Princess 
Elizabeth. That is in. keeping with as permanent a 
headship as this earth has ever known. We have but to 
throw our thought across the Channel to measure the 
immensity of the difference between our Sovereign and 
the false glittering of the headship of the last ten years in 
Germany. And how ludicrous Hitler can be! On 
January 30 he committed himself to this, ‘ In London, 
where they have been planning this war since 1936, the 
hunters have become the hunted.’ Were so many and 
such gigantic absurdities ever before crowded into a 


single sentence ? There is more significance in another | 


_ of his outbursts, this of the late autumn— 


‘I am a profoundly religious man. I believe that Provi- | 
dence, when she has designed a man for great purposes, does | 
not break that man before he has achieved them. If the | 
German people should break under the present test, I would | 


not shed a single tear for them ; for then they would deserve 
their fate.’ 


A passage for the statesman to ponder as well as the | 
psychologist. Not merely the egotism but the callousness | 
are unparalleled ; and the words explain, to some extent, | 
the astonishingly stiff resistance of the German Armies, | 
pushed back and back, and the German people, bombed | 
and bombed again. All may—and, in fact, will—-be held | 


to destruction’s pit before the grip of Hitler and his fellow- 
gangsters relaxes. 


When German division after division is being trapped, | 
now here, now there, on the Eastern front, and bled every- | 
where, and when the minds of his people must be not only | 


on the prisoners of Stalingrad and Algeria, not only on 
the past dead, the present dying, and those soon to die, 


we shall assuredly one day hear the mind of Germany | 
crying to its Fuehrer, even as Augustus cried to his | 


| 
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general, ‘ Quintili Vare, legiones redde!’ Indeed of Adolf 
Hitler, that personification of ruthless evil, can. be said, 
in these days when the Allied might everywhere through- 
out the world is tense, coil upon coil, for the onslaught, 
the ending lines of Meredith’s ‘ Lucifer in Starlight ’ : 

he looked and sank. 


Around the ancient track marched, rank on rank, 
The army of unalterable law. 


That army, that. law has pronounced his doom, and it is, 
in truth, evident now to all the world, as it long has been 


to us, that it is indeed unalterable. 
-GORELL. 


March 7. ‘Faster and faster’—in the intervening 
days we have seen the evident desire of Hitler’s satellites 
to get out of the war—if they can, a tremendous further 
Russian surge forward, German failure at Anzio, and 
renewal of attacks on London, spasmodic and by ill- 
trained, nervous crews—vastly different from the mighty 
Allied air-offensive. 
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In ‘Geology for Everyman’ (Cambridge University 
Press) the late Sir Albert Seward well lives up to the 
title chosen. This handbook is a perfect example of what 
a great authority, steeped in his subject, and master of 
a flexible, delightful style, can do to convey immense 
knowledge in simple, easily comprehended language to 
the ordinary reader who will take the trouble to master 
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a few technical terms. Sir Albert wanted Geology added 
to our already too long list of school subjects. That, one 
fears, is impracticable ; but there can be no doubt about 
the desirability of every educated person acquiring some - 
knowledge of this neglected science. Its practical use as 
an adjunct to Geography is obvious; to the horticul- 
turist it is desirable; to the forester indispensable ; 
while every one would enjoy travel and tramping a 
hundredfold if they only knew what makes the scenery 
around them and the surface beneath their feet. Seward 
was that admirable combination, botanist and geologist. 
Loving trees and flowers he could read in rocks, gullies, 
hills, and fields all that shaped our flora and, to some 
extent, our climate. His first introductory chapter is 
followed by sixteen others which take the form of a series 
of journeys through the British Isles. Eight plates and 
ten figures add greatly to the comprehensiveness of this 
_ remarkable example of skilful bookmaking. The frontis- 
piece shows Seward to have had a face and head of unusual 
beauty and distinction. The book was completed only | 
three days before the author’s death; his old friend Sir _| 
Henry Lyons contributes an informing Preface. — 
Dr G. G. Coulton is a valued contributor to this | 
‘Review ’ and our readers will be much interested in his | 
autobiography ‘Fourscore Years’ (Cambridge Univer- | 
sity Press). It might be called the story of the gathering 
of literary moss by a rolling stone, if we may use that 
term in an entirely complimentary sense. Indeed, the 
author may be said to have rolled down many educational 
roads before he came to rest as Fellow of St John’s 
College, Cambridge, and University Lecturer and also 
eminent medizval historian and authority on monastic 
life in those far-off days. His educational experience as 
pupil and as teacher has included St Omer, Felstead, 
St Catharine’s College, Cambridge, Heidelberg, assistant 
masterships at Sherborne, Sedbergh, and Dulwich, several 
years of tuition at a well-known crammer’s at Eastbourne, 
lectureships at Oxford and at Edinburgh, and a temporary 
professorship at Toronto—that all in addition to his work 
at Cambridge referred to above. His published works can 
be numbered by the dozen, but those who know him will 
realise that this quantity is not achieved by scamping 
quality. He is the most thorough and painstaking of 
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scholars and students, and his passion for truth in history 
has led him into various somewhat heated controversies, 
which it must be added have not been entirely uncon- 
genial to him, for he is a doughty fighter! His has been 
a long and full life and he gives an account of it in a long 
and full book, which is very well worth 

Sir George Stapledon’s latest book ‘ Disraeli and the 
New Age’ (Faber) might be likened to a packet of 
delectable sandwiches, and it can be left to the reader to 
decide whether the extracts from Disraeli’s writings are 
the meat and Sir George’s comments the bread or vice 
versa. ‘I stand convinced,’ writes Sir George, ‘that the 
mainspring of the greatest qualities of the English people 
is the land and soil of Britain. If the English character 
were to lose its robustness and independence, it would 
lose its very substance and England would cease to be 
England. . . . Disraeli understood the English character 
and the foundation of its greatness, and he spoke the 
voice of England. I would have England turn again to 
Disraeli for inspiration.’ Sir George therefore takes a 
variety of subjects of national importance, illuminates 
them with passages from Disraeli’s writings and com- 
ments on them himself. The chapter titles show the 
scope of the volume—Personalities, the character of the 
people, the English Institutions, the Church, agriculture, 
‘Sanitas sanitatum omnia sanitas,’ imperial and foreign 
affairs, duty, time, space, language, publicity, and states- 
manship. Disraeli died over sixty years ago, yet how 
useful and prescient a guide he is in these days, a wise 
leader not without imagination and a great statesman. 
Sir George’s comments are well worthy of their setting 
and set forth clearly and convincingly his views about 
the land which he loves so well, and other matters. 

Sir Charles Jeffries is a bold man to attempt to give 
in under a hundred pages a reasoned explanation and 
defence of Christianity in general and of the Church of 
England in particular, though defefice is perhaps an 
unsuitable word as the author is certainly not passive in 
his confutation of critics. In any case his boldness is 
amply justified in his ‘ Creed or Common Sense ’ (Faber), 
which may indeed prove more useful to the ordinary 
man or woman than many a longer and more learned 
_ volume. Most people have some inherent belief in a 
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Supreme Will (or whatever else they may call it) that 
directs the Universe. What then is the Christian God 
whom we worship, as distinct from other ideas of the 


— Supreme Will? All Christian churches are agreed in 


the essentials of the Apostles Creed, so let that be the 
basis of the examination. How far can the teachings there 
be proved by history, reasoning, or revelation ? If many 
critics of Christianity had expended half the time and 
trouble consumed in trying to disprove in trying to prove 
its truth they would have had much greater success, for 
indeed Christianity is very reasonable and capable of 
proof as far as anything not material can be proved. 
Sir Charles writes simply, directly, unconventionally (two 
of his chapters are headed The Gospel according to 
Sherlock Holmes and Providence and the Pork Pie), 
but convincingly, and the result is really helpful. 

Under the challenging title ‘ Towards a New Aris- 
tocracy’ (Faber) Dr F. C. Happold has made a notable 


contribution towards the solution of our many educational | 
perplexities. Cambridge, a D.S.O. won for brilliant staff | 
work in the last war, a genius for teaching, and a deep- | 
seated love for the taught, have combined to enable Dr | 
Happold to try out a successful educational experiment | 
of the highest value. In 1928, after an exhilarating | 
apprenticeship at the Persse School under the inspiring | 
leadership of Dr Rouse, Dr Happold was appointed Head- | 
master of Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury. Start- | 


_ Ing from ‘the efficacy of mass democracy is as yet un- 
proven,’ he shows us clearly and eloquently how one 


particular Higher Grade School has been in some fifteen | 
short years not only officially raised to the rank of a | 
Public School, but is now quite able to justify its right | 
to that title by the quality of the boys it turns out who | 
in character, leadership, scholarship, citizenship, sports- | 


manship, and good manners can hold their own anywhere. 


Like Winchester, Bishop Wordsworth’s foundation | 
_ was a school for poor scholars, and poverty has never been | 


a handicap there. Without the charm, but with all the 
inconveniences of old buildings, Dr Happold has given 
_ this day school a tradition, a purpose, an individuality— 

indeed a soul of its own. He has proved that, given the 
right leadership and spirit, the teaching purposes of a 
day school can be very high especially if, as at Salisbury, 
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there is a chapel where the daily task begins and around 
which, in essence, all its activities revolve. 

In three parts, Diagnosis, Experiment, and Possi- 
bilities, Dr Happold examines the whole problem with 
masterly skill in a lucid English that at times touches 
eloquence. There are in every page passages demanding 
quotation. As space is severely rationed let us close 
with: ‘I am inclined to think that a boy educated in a 
day school acquires a greater realism and a wider sym- 
pathy than one brought up entirely in the segregated 
environment of a boarding school.’ This book should be 
read and pondered by every good citizen. 

No one in England is so well qualified as Professor 
R. W. Seton-Watson to write a ‘ History of the Czechs 
and Slovaks’ (Hutchinson). To a lifelong study of the 
two peoples is added an infectious enthusiasm for their 
cause that, at times, makes him a little unfair to the 
undoubted achievements of the old Austrian Empire, and 
even to the considerable encouragement and help England 
has always extended to Czechoslovakia. Its older name, 
Bohemia, has always aroused our interest and imagina- 
tion. In seventeen massive chapters the author traces 
Czech history from the end of the eighth century to 
‘Munich and After,’ with an Epilogue entitled ‘ From 
Neurath to Heydrich—The Government in Exile.’ The 
study falls naturally into two parts: the earlier ends 
with ‘The Period of Total Eclipse’ (1648-1790); the 
later, beginning with the Revolution of 1848, admirably 
covers the ground down to the present day. Bohemia has 
never lacked the capacity to throw up great leaders ; and 
throughout their long and chequered history the people 
have never failed to display loyalty, courage, and a 
patriotism seldom less than noble. Not least amongst 
her many great men are Masaryk and Benes. Chapters 
XV and XVI are inspiring reading, dealing, as they do, 
with ‘ The Struggle for Independence ’ (1914-1918) and 
‘Twenty Years of Independence ’ (1918-1938). ‘ Munich 
and After ’ makes sorry history. No Englishman can read 
of Appeasement, Munich, Godesberg, and such futile 
experiments as the useless Runciman Mission, without 
feelings of acute discomfort. It is not perhaps fair to 

_ Mr Chamberlain to suggest that he did not quite know © 
| what he was doing when he was forced to sacrifice Czecho- 
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slovakia to Europe, rather than Europe to Czechoslovakia 
It is possible that he foresaw the terrific cost, and hoped 
by staving off a decision to gain time to prepare Great 
Britain and Europe for the deadliest struggle in history. 
Historians will not forget that without the relentless efforts” 
of Professor Seton-Watson Czechoslovakia’s ‘ Twenty 
years of Independence ’ might never have happened. 

The much-worn word democracy suggests that the 
people have in themselves an instinct of judgment which 

_ is infallible. It ignores the minority ; it puts power into 
the few who change opinions; and above all it ignores 
the fact that voters can exercise just judgment only when 
they know the law and have heard the evidence. In 
Spain the cacique has organised the vote, but is there no 
cacique in Britain? There are party organisers; there 
are newspapers ; there is the wireless ; and there is in facta 
control of information, an organisation of opinion. That 
is always so; in a war, as we admit, government 
must assume control everywhere, and ‘ democracy ’ for 
an indefinite term is suspended. In revolution, State 
Socialism—National Socialism—takes its place. We may 
then well ask ‘Who are the People?’ Mr Colm Brogan, 
in his book ‘Who are the People?’ (Hollis and 
Carter) puts the question: we can hardly say he answers 
it. His book is lively, and makes acid remarks on many 
anomalies. It warns us that progressives often move 
towards chaos. It answers in their own querulous and 
smart tone the plaintiffs of the Left: but this little book 

_ lacks a constructive argument as much as a constructive 
plan, and, effective as many of its sarcasms are, it gives 
us but the astringency of a lemon, when we need wine 
that maketh glad the heart of man. 

Mr Forrest Reid, a writer of unusual distinction, has 
successfully done what we would all like to do if we had 
the ability—made his own selection of ‘ Poems from the 
Greek Anthology ’ (Faber). His taste is catholic, and 
because he worked at his ease and ‘for his own private 
pleasure,’ he communicates to his readers his own deep 
satisfactions. Of the hundreds of poems and epigrams 
in the collection known to us as the Greek Anthology, 
many are repetitive and some trivial. Mr Reid gives us 
characteristic examples of some forty authors, arranged 
more or less ee - As a translator his successful 
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aim throughout has been to get as close‘as possible to the 
real Greek feeling and emotion behind the poems, nowhere 
sacrificing these to make the lines conform to the usages 
of English poetry. As the Greeks disliked and avoided 
rhyme, its use in an English translation inevitably distorts 
the author’s intention. Mr Reid translates the famous 
epigrams in the soldiers slain at Thermopyle with an 
austere beauty and economy : 


‘Stranger, tell the Lacedzmonians that we lie here, obedient 
to their orders.’ 


Here is no added romantic panache, but a quiet accept- 
ance of duty unto death. The paper, printing, and 
general form of the volume are not unworthy of its rich 
content, and are a triumph of war-time publishing. 

Mr Victor Gollancz is both translator and publisher 
of a notable little book ‘Why I am a Jew’ by Edmund 
Fleg, a Swiss-French writer and thinker. Brought up 
in the strictest tenets of Judaism, Monsieur Fleg as a 
young man rebelled against the dietary laws, the impera- 
tive rites, the rigid ceremonial, and the burdensome pro- 
hibitions and became a free thinker, and, as he thought, 
shook himself free from his ancestral faith. But the 
Jew in him was not killed, he still pondered over Jewish 
problems and was profoundly worried by the prevailing 
anti-Semitism. Why should such things be, he asked 
himself. That led him to study anew and much more 
thoroughly the Jewish scriptures and religious doctrines. 
And the more he studied, the more essential truth he 
discovered and the more fully he returned to Judaism. 
He is also an admirer of Christianity and finds much 
beauty in Christian teaching; but, like other believing 
Jews, he cannot admit the Messiahship of Christ. In his 
concluding pages he examines judicially, the causes of 
anti-Semitism. Is it due to the fact that however much 
they may mix with other races the Jews are still con- 
sciously and deliberately a people apart—and that is 
never popular. There are, indeed, other obvious reasons 
to enter into consideration of which space is not now 
available. If all Jews showed the enlightened and lofty 
spirit of Monsieur Fleg,there would be much less to regret 
in relations between the Jews and other races. 

To the ordinary reader it is a little difficult to envisage 
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tion,’ by K. C. Chorley (Faber), is addressed. A study of 
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the public to which ‘ Armies and the Art of Revolu- 


the part armed forces have played in political and social 
upheavals, it includes such diverse movements as the 
French and Russian Revolutions, the Irish Rebellion of 
1918-21, the Curragh episode, described as a ‘ mutiny,’ 
the Franco upheaval, described as a ‘ rebellion,’ and the 
American War of Independence. The South American 
revolutions, if such they be, are, fortunately, passed over. 
Inevitably, much of the material is mere recapitulation. 
Mrs Chorley’s claim to objectivity is scarcely supported 
by her terminology or her summaries of revolutionary 
movements. The précis is a dangerous instrument, 
especially when dealing with such complex events as 
national upheavals, and some of those submitted by the 
authoress could be disputed. Nevertheless, as Captain 
Liddell Hart rightly says in his introduction, Mrs Chorley 
has devoted much time and thought to a somewhat un- 
rewarding subject. Her account of the American War of 
Independence is one of the best studies in the book and | 
reminds us once again of the unchanging problems of 
supply. Long sea lanes, shortage of ships, and vulnerable | 
communications did much to lose England the war. As | 
Hitler does in Europe, we planned to live largely on : 
occupied enemy territory and, as Hitler will, we failed. 
Surely it is misleading to speak of anything so amorphous | ! 
and fortuitous as Revolutions as an Art? They, more | 
than any other form of human endeavour, are subject to } 
the god of Chance. | 
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